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EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 
Ihanks very much for the copies 
of ART news sent Camp Kilmer 
‘hey will make a valuable contribu 
tion to our Post Library which is 
lacking seriously in material on art 
Ihe article on camouflage is ex 
cellently done and will be of extreme 
interest to the servicemen and should 
make a wider audience familiar with 
vour publication 
Yours, etc 
Sct. ALBERT KLIsTo 
Post Headquarters, 


Camp Kilmer, N. J 


SIR: 

Thank you very much for your 
very understanding article about me 
in your November 1-14 issue of ART 
NEWS. 

I would like to point out, how 
ever, that there is an error which 
slipped into the text. I did not do 
the “entire murals” for the Golden 
Gate Exposition. I was commis 
sioned by the City and County of 
San Francisco to execute the murals 
(2,700 square feet) for the San 
Francisco Building of the Golden 
Gate Exposition. 

Some thirty or more artists from 
San Francisco and elsewhere con- 
tributed in the execution of the nu 
merous murals all over the Fair. 

Yours, etc. 
JANE BERLANDINA 
New York City 


[ART News’ apologies to the 
slighted muralists in question.] 


SIR 

I am greatly surprised that you 
would publish such an unwarranted 
attack upon that great creative artist 
Gauguin. I refer to your article on 
Van Gogh by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, found in your issue of Octo 
ber first. 

Where are the facts which will 
corroborate such a statement: that 
Gauguin destroyed Van Gogh, or 
where is the justice to call a man 
of such great stature as Gauguin a 
“fraud’’? 

I believe Gauguin’s reputation 
can live through this deliberate 
slander, but pray tell, who is Van 
Loon? ‘To this writer, at least, I 
would place Gauguin’s literary abil- 
ity, to say nothing of his superb 
paintings, far above that of your 
eminent critic. 

Yours, etc. 
THEODORE SCHEMPP 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


| We sent a copy of Mr. Schempp’s 
letter to Mr. Van Loon, who re- 
luctantly replied as follows: | 


Sir: 
I know the case of Van Gogh vs 


Gauguin pretty well. As a boy I lived 
against the same background as 
poor Vincent and my parents were 
the house friends of many of the 
people who tried to help Vincent 
van Gogh who was the _ hardest 
man in the world to help. As for 
Gauguin, I have followed him all 
the way from Oslo to Tahiti. And 
that is a long distance. I think he 
was the most malicious creature | 
have ever met within the realm of 
the arts. His children share my view 
unless I am much mistaken. And 
those who knew the Van Gogh 
mentality understand how com- 
pletely that awkward and clumsy 
Dutch boy was under the influence 
of the wicked-minded Gauguin who 
derived genuine pleasure from tor 
turing others. The medical reports 
will find an excuse for his behavior 
but undoubtedly Van Gogh would 
have lived longer if it had not been 
for Gauguin’s (what Vincent called) 


“plagiary.”” 
In his private letter to me Herr 
Schimpff becomes so personally 


abusive that I would rather not an- 
swer him. To call me of all people a 
Nazi is a bit absurd and as for com- 
paring my amateur scribblings with 
Van Gogh or Gauguin is the height 
of absurdity. God knows I never 
claimed much for those scrawls ex- 
cept that they seem to amuse a great 
many people whose lives are pretty 
dull. 
Yours, etc. 

Henprik WILLEM Van LOON 
Nieuw Veere, 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 


SIR: 

You are most certainly to be com- 
plimented on the outstanding job 
that was done in reproducing my 
article on Camouflage and the ac- 
companying pictures. 

You will be pleased to learn that 
letters having direct relation to the 
article have been pouring in. This 
is a definite indication of the excel 
lent manner in which you handled 
the subject. My associates are most 
enthusiastic in their praise of your 
most interesting presentation of this 
most vital military information. 

Yours, etc. 

WiruiaM McK. SPIERER 
Captain, 603rd Engr. Cam. Bn. 
Adjutant 

Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 


SIR: 

I am enjoying your magazine 
ART news and wish to compliment 
you on your choice of material. 
Early American, current art, Euro 
pean and savage art—no time or 
phase seems to be overlooked! 

Yours, etc. 
Enip Foster 
Sausalito, Calif. 
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This yeor—above all—look for quality 
in the gifts you buy. At Hammacher 
Schlemmer you'll find no rationing of good 
taste or long-lasting quality. . . 


“DATESTER’ DESK CALENDAR—Ap- 
pointment pad with gold-tooled numer- 
als, poges spaced by '/-hours. Genuine 
Morocco in brown, green, red... . .$8.50 


ALL-CRYSTAL COCKTAIL SET—Spark- 
ling with clear beauty, this is the gift to 
delight the heart of a hostess. Set com- 
plete with 6 cocktail glasses. 

Shoker only 


COOL DRINKING— Stylized Blue Horse 
decorction on a 3'/ ccilon pottery cooler 
with spigot, grand for many beverages. 


Mugs to match $1.25 each. 


CARVEMASTER SET — Three razor- 
sharp Case knives (roast, steck, poultry) 
end a carving fork in walnut block with 
sharpening hone. Chrome plated, con- 
cave ground blades. 

HEARTBEAT IN TWILL—Novy or Army 


twill frome . . . perfect setting for HIS 
photograph in uniform. 5" x 7"... .$3.50 


CHEESE IN WINE—Three 6-oz. crocks of 
rare imported cheeses on a smart wood- 
en plate; Cheddar in Sherry; Gorgon- 
zola in Brandy; Edam in Sauterne.. . $6.95 


“CARILLON” PERFUME — Hounting, 
lingering, lasting perfume from the fa- 
mous House of Atkinsons, Old Bond 


Street, London. V2 oz., $5.50; | oz., $10.50; 


STAHLY SUPER-SMOOTH SHAVER— 
Vibrating non-electric razor, the last word 
in comfortable shoves, uses any double- 
edged blade. 3000 cutting strokes o 

i $7.90 
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HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 
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AND EARLY 
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An Exhibition of 
Contrast—and a 
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Designs for Future 


Diggers Saat by the Industrial 
44 Division of the Brooklyn Mu 
seum, “Inventions for Victory” pre 
sents 


household furnish 


ings, and fashions in dress 


houses, 
| hese de 
signs are not necessarily for imme 
diate use; rather they are new de 
velopments, inspired by war. require 
ments and substitute materials, of 
fering advantages for that new age 
after Victory has been won 
Prefabricated houses, effortlessly 
assembled and adapted to an endless 
variety of plans, will be improved 
by experiments now being “made 
with “Duration Dormitories.” Ply 
wood furnishings and built-in units, 
inexpensive, standardized, varied by 
use of low cost cotton textiles, re 





FRENCH Pilon: 


after 
“Portrait of Henry III,’ in the 
Severance Gift to the Cleveland 
Museum. 


ivory 


used wool, and dirt, fire, and moth 
resistant rayon rugs, will be in de 
mand in the rehabilitation period 
to come. So will the plastics and the 
glass which not only pinch-hit for 
metal but in many cases improve 
on it. A permanent wrinkle-proof 
laminated rayon holds shirt collars 
and cuffless trousers in shape while 
another rayon, already on the mar- 
ket, is brushed to substitute for wool. 


Mexicans 
ELEBRATING the lectures on 
modern Mexican painting at 


Harvard given by Don _ Justino 
Fernandez, first exchange professor 
to hold the Francis Graham Thom 
son Latin American Visiting Pro 
fessorship, the Fogg Museum has 
assembled an exhibition to illustrate 
his subject. From this vigorous na- 
tive school came the works of the 
generation of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion: Rivera’s exaltation of the na- 
tional scene, classical and _ solid; 
Orozco’s invective against political 
exploitation expressed in__ brief, 





strong, generalized figures, impec 
restrained and dra 
the bold, radical depictions 


of Siqueiros, 


cably drawn, 


matic; 


lhe younger painters are repre 
sented in a carefully selected group 
doing justice to their variety and 
vitality. Untouched by the political 
events of the ‘20s, with little of 
their elders’ propaganda content, 
painters like ‘Tamayo study archaic 
Indian art, produce beautiful can 
vases of a primitive force. Highly 
stylized is the work of Castellanos, 
Cantu, and the promising young 
Guillermo Meza. In the light vein 
is Jesus Reyes who urges roosters 
out of sworls of paint, and cuts gay 
paper silhouettes. A section of nine 
teenth century provincial art is also 


included. 


Fighting China 


4X TRUSTED to Wendell Will 

4 kie on his recent visit to China 
were the eighty watercolors, draw 
ings, woodcuts, and oils comprising 
the exhibit of the “Art of Fighting 
China,” current at the Museum of 
Modern Art. Showing Chungking in 
flames, the Battle of Changsha, Chi 
nese civilians and soldiers in war 
action, the art was handed over by 
the China Fine Arts Association to 
Mr. Willkie who delivered it to 
United China Relief in New York. 
Chinese dignitaries, including Am 
bassador Dr. Wei Tao-ming, opened 
the show November 10 


Museums Acquire 
ORTRAITS rank high in the 


list of recent museum acquisi 
tions. Announcements that the Ad 
dison Gallery at Andover has bought 
the Copley Mary Elizabeth Martin 
and that Brown University has ac 
quired one of the Elizabeth Croas 
dale portraits of Lincoln to add to 
its notable collection of Lincolniana, 
shows that the American tradition 
comes in for its share of attention. 
To Providence comes the deft small 
Manet, Enfants aux Tuileries, sunny 
and brief, which is now in the col 
lection of the Museum of Art of the 
Rhode Island School of Design. 

A major old master, a Bronzino 
of Eleanora da Toledo, gift of Mrs. 
Ralph H. Booth to the Detroit Insti 
tute of Arts, is a masterpiece of 
planned and careful painting. Writes 
Director Valentiner of it: ‘““The com- 
position radiates an impressive dig- 
nity but as it is a dignity intended to 
impress those who are fond of social 
discipline and glamour, it lacks 
human feeling. The Spanish tem- 
perament of Eleanora, her consort’s 
pleasure in court ceremony, Bron- 
zino’s frozen style, all worked to the 
same end: to produce a work perfect 


in its unity of character, color, and 
design. It is also a cold, hard, and 
artificial art, but this Bronzino has 
in common with the other court 
painters of the late Renaissance, like 
Coello in Spain, the Clouets in 
France, and Antonio Mor in the 
Netherlands. however, 
paved the way for others. He was 
the first and perhaps the best among 
them and attained a grandeur of 
style which the others never quite 
reached.” Coming from the Duke 
of Hamiltan’s collection, this is a 
second version, made probably by 
Bronzino with assistants, of the cele 
brated portrait in the Uffizi. 

St. Louis’ City Art Museum keeps 
its collections well rounded, has a 


Bronzino, 


number of sculptures on its new list. 
One is a Hellenistic Roman relief of 
the first century A.D., another a 
Chinese tomb figure of a Bactrian 
camel, T’ang Dynasty. Modern and 
American are a bronze statuette, 
The Outlaw, by Frederic Remington 
and contemporary Walker Han 
cock’s portrait of the Finn, Ahti 
Erkkinen. A new painting for the 
museum is Henry Lewis’ mid-nine 
teenth century A Street in St. Louis, 
an attractive example of Midwest 
ern Americana. 

Sculpture is also the news at 
where an 
donor has given to the Museum of 
Fine Arts a wood sculpture of a 
voung boy, Yearning, by Mount 


Springfield anonymous 


Holvoke’s faculty member, Henry 
Rox. 

In the field of the decorative arts, 
Portland announces that it has for 
its permanent collection two re- 
markable Peruvian textiles, probably 
from the ninth century Tiahuanaco 
II culture, which were included in 
the Museum’s “Ancient American 
Art” exhibition. 


Cleveland's Gift 


RUSTEE of the Cleveland Mu- 

seum of Art from 1915 and 
President of that institution for the 
ten years preceding his death in 
1936, the late John Long Severance 
was one of its most notable bene 
factors. During his lifetime Mr. 
Severance, to avoid duplications, 
wisely made known his intention of 
bequeathing his private collection to 
the Museum. This has just been in- 
stalled in three rooms at Cleveland 
in which paintings, tapestries, and 
remarkable Chinese porcelains are 
set off by important furniture. From 
an Annunciation, dated 1480 by 
Aelbrecht Bouts to Turner’s Burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament 
painted in 1834, the paintings cover 
leading European schools, include 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Nattier. and 
a full assortment of the English. 
Modern Americans Herbert Hasel 
tine, Malvina Hoffman, and Janet 
Scudder are in the sculpture collec- 
tion whose earliest piece is an ex- 
(Continued at bottom of page 7) 
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VERNISSAGE 


¥ WAS not design but fate that made this a number espe- 
cially devoted to French art. The curious destiny which, on 
a few previous occasions, has accounted for what may be more 
than merely fortuitous coincidences, seems to have willed it that 
the same November days that have witnessed France and her 
empire once again a battlefield of freedom have also seen 
superb celebrations of great French artists in and around New 
York. ‘These exhibitions, notably the comprehensive ones of 
Corot and Cezanne, furnished the impulse to concentrate this 
number upon the significant phase of nineteenth century paint- 
ing which they represent. Accordingly the following pages con- 
tain not only the commentaries on the Cézanne and Corot exhi- 
bitions by James W. Lane and Lionello Venturi (both critics 
eminently fitted to speak of these subjects), but also the excel- 
lent photographic and textual summary of the sources of Corot 
by John Rewald (who, it will be remembered, contributed simi- 
lar material on Van Gogh a few months ago, and in future 
numbers will publish such further documents on_ Ingres, 
Cézanne, Pissarro, and others). 

It would be a callous soul indeed who today could un- 
emotionally regard these manifestations of the great French 
spirit in art. You do not have to be an expatriate or even a 
Francophile to realize that the France which nourished the 
whole concept of modern art as we know it has once more a 
chance to fight for her life and the restoration of her traditional 
principles of free culture. Of these high-sounding phrases there 
is no doubt a good deal being carelessly thrown about these 


days. Yet it must be a joy to every sensitive, thinking American 
that the one foreign civilization from which our country has 
drawn nearly as much as from its Anglo-Saxon motherland 
should owe its new chance. for survival to American arms. 


TFXHE Metropolitan Museum of Art, now proudly exhibiting 
one of the most important acquisitions of its career, the 
great Velazquez portrait which is the gift of the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation (illustrated in color on page 22), is also to 
be congratulated this month on having published the most sig- 
nificant art .document of recent years. Characteristically and 
quite properly, this is no work of abstruse scholarly criticism. 
Entitled The Museum as a Social Instrument, it is a seventy- 
page brochure by ‘Theodore L. Low embodying the results of a 
study undertaken for the Committee on Education of the 
American Association of Museums, under grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Carnegie Corporation, and it is 
published by the Metropolitan for the Association of Museums. 
Although the book arrived in time for but a cursory reading 
before going to press, there can be no doubt that it makes a full 
statement of the most vital problem that faces the art world in 
a rapidly changing civilization. I shall publish an extensive re- 
view in an early issue. Meanwhile I hasten to urge its perusal by 
everyone interested in the place of art in the new society which 
peace is bound to bring. I say this, moreover, in the hope that 
those who read the book will consider these pages an open 
forum for discussion of an all-important topic. Copies can be 
obtained free from the Metropolitan (mailing charge, 10c). It 
is to be wished that it will have the widest influence. A.M. F. 








try of the former ruler jades and 
ceramics, dating from ‘T’ang times 
to the eighteenth century, form an 
other major section of a_ bequest 
which also embraces fine prints and 
Egyptian bronzes. 


(Continued from page 6) 
quisite French Gothic Virgin and 
Child, and which further includes 
a Della Robbia, work by Donatello 
tollowers. a RosselHino. and a seduc 
tive Clodion group. 

Ihe decorative arts are particular 
ly well represented in the Severance 
Collection with many early Italian 


Pittman Show 
TTRACTION of the month at 


pieces, French furniture and dec- 


in New England with stops at the 
Fogg Museum, the Jones Library at 
Amherst, and the Lyman Allyn Mu 
seum at New London. On Novem- 
ber 27, the artist will deliver a lec 
ture on “Le Probleme du rythme” 


scapes, are soft and clear dyed. He 
handles pastel in the same way, is 
strong in this medium. 


News in Brief 
e At Wilmington’s Delaware Art at the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Center is the annual of Delaware Etudes, New School for Social Re 
Artists, Pupils of Howard Pyle, and search. The New York Public Li 
Members of the Wilmington Soci brary owns his work. 

ety of the Fine Arts. Painters An ' 







orations from the Renaissance to iy 


such eighteenth century masters as 
Roussel and Caffieri. Chippendale 
chairs and other examples represent 
England. Highlights in the tapestry 
section are a Franco-Flemish weav 
ing of 1480, several Brussels ex 
amples, two brilliant Beauvais series, 
one of which may have been a gift 
from Chinese Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung to Louis XV. From the coun 



















the Butler Art Institute, Youngs 
town, Ohio, is a one man show of 
paintings by the Dixie born Phila 
delphian, Hobson Pittman. Famil- 
iar to New Yorkers, his feathery rec 
ords of Victorian interiors north 
and south of the Mason-Dixon Line 
are among the few absolute “origi- 
nals” in contemporary U. S. paint- 
ing. The oils, mostly interiors which 
have the spacious character of land 


drew Wyeth, N. C. Wyeth, Julius 
Bloch, and Peter Hurd and sculptor 
Agnes Yarnall are among those with 
a national reputation. Three Wil 
lows by John W. McCoy, II, was 
bought for the permanent collec 
tion. 


¢ Now on view at Chicago’s Albert 
Roullier Art Galleries are prints by 
Theodore Brenson, recently on tour 


e For November a group of Goya 
prints is exhibited at Dartmouth’s 
Department of Art and Archaealogy. 
The collection, one of. the. three 
largest of its kind, was lent by Mr. 
Philip Hofer, curator of the Print 
Department of Harvard’s Library. 


Labor and Art in the United 
Nations” is the subject of a series 
(Continued on page 35) 


A CASSONE panel by the Florentine Jacopo del Sellaio representing “Tarquin’s Entry into Rome.” In the same tradition as the splendid 


Mantegna “Triumphs” in the National Gallery, this is only one of the artistic treasures of the 


the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Severance Collection which was recently given to 


COROT, like Vermeer, whom he adored, could build figures soundly. bathe them in light. The magnificent “Woman with Yellow Sleeve,” rep- 
resentative of his sure final period, was painted about 1870. Lent to the Wildenstein exhibit by Mr. Edward G. Robinson of Beverly Hills. 
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THE SERENE WORLD OF 


COROT 


SPLENDIDLY REVEALED 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


CCORDING to Clive Bell, Corot talked like poor Poll 

but painted like an angel. In two of his three manners he 
certainly did paint like an angel. You will see this in the mag- 
nificent exhibition, perhaps the most magnificent one man 
show of Corot ever to be seen in America, at the Wildenstein 
Galleries. At his best—in the Italian periods: now in 1827, 
now in 1834, and then in the ’forties—he has few superiors as 


DATED 1860-65, “Peasant at the Spring,” lent by Mrs. Michael 
Gavin, shows integration of the solid figure and the characteristic 
and ever-popular misty landscape. 


SEASCAPES like “Honfleur, A Fishing Boat’? appeared about 
1830. In the collection of Wildenstein & Company who are holding 
the current Corot retrospective show. 


a landscapist. Nor did he talk like poor Poll when he said: 
“What there is to see in painting . . . is the form, the whole, 
the equilibrium of tones. Color comes after this for me.” 

He felt landscape in the way that ideal optical vision and 
clear brains do. As Marc Lafargue showed, Corot was not con- 
cerned to make you conjure up the past. He let Millet make 
vou feel in the weight of lichened stone churches the portentous 
accumulation of baptisms and requiem masses which had been 
held there. No, he saw things in their immediacy, but because 
he had such a sense of tonal beauty as mortals, save Constable, 
are rarely gifted with, he could resolve them into great master- 
pieces. Such are the Castel Sant’Angelo, of 1827, from the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, and the superfine 
Genoa, of 1834, from the Ryerson Collection of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

Though he did other paintings—and one kind of them, the 
figure portraits—almost as well as the pure early landscapes, 
Corot lived to be known as a landscapist. He knew himself 
even better than Cézanne, with whom he can be compared in 
personality, knew himself. Physically Corot perfected himself 
by eating porridge, keeping away from cities, and although 
living the life of a pious Catholic in the present (like Cézanne), 
lived in his mind the life of pagan Greece. He patronized those 
painters and those musicians who could give it to him—Claude, 
Poussin, Gluck, and Mozart. 

With some exceptions, I do not care for his nymphées. ‘They 
are apt to be fuscous and viscous from over-varnishing, as 
though museum directors and other owners, in the past, having 
been self-conscious over their fashionable Corots, had given 
them a coat of golden fixative just to keep them in their exalted 
position. They had had a decline in taste coming to them 
and it has arrived. But although canvases like the Ville d’Avray 
of 1870 and Le Passeur of 1873 let in as much luminousness 
through the tree fronds as if there had been no canopy of shade, 
I feel that in them Corot does not manage to convey the 
sincerity which is a part of his every touch in the Italian land- 
scapes. This draper’s apprentice from the Rue Saint-Honoré 
was made to order for imprinting the sun of Italy upon his 
canvases when he began to paint in his twenty-eighth vear. 
But when he had to work himself up into a froth to be 
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ONE OF the last canvases from Corot’s brush,” 


*Biblis,” founded on a Classic legend, was 


shown in the Salon of 1875, the year of his death. Lent by Mrs. J. N. Hill. 


romantic in the ‘Theocritan manner, he 
was not so delectable. Nevertheless the 
easy fluency of this manner is much 
aspired to in the painting of the moment 
and in this sense the woodland-glade 
Corots may return to favor. 

But one may thank the selecters of the 
Wildenstein show for having concen- 
trated on other things. Goya might have 
composed in all his starkness and sharp- 
ness The Young Peasant of the Roman 
Campagna, of 1826, from the Chester 
Dale Collection. The infinitely beautiful 
Road at Sévres of 1855, from the Mary- 
land Institute, clutches at your heart in 
what Baudelaire could call in another 


connection with Corot “infallible exact- 
ness of harmony, and profound feeling 
for construction.” The Rouen paintings 
are gems, both the small earlier one, of 
1833, from the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
and the larger later one, so English, like 
a Wilson or a Crome in its composition 
and spacious reserve. 

Corot started early to imitate Claude. 
In the View near Naples, of 1841, from 
the Springfield Museum, it is mostly 
Claude in the foreground, illuminated by 
the device of pools of casual water, while 
sunny Corot reigns in the middle and 
farther registers of the background, which 
stretch out as far as the island of Capri, 


INFLUENCED by the style of Delacroix, “Bacchante with Panther,” lent by Mr. Harry Payne 


Bingham, shows Corot as an amazing painter of the human figure. 
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lying like a hump in the summer sea, 
This is the most successful combination 
I know of Corot’s two landscape man- 
ners. ‘I'he artificiality and effeminacy of 
nymphs did not become him; he was 
better, as here, with satyrs and when he 
could be unaffectedly masculine. 

Even the figures of women whom he 
painted are serious and unsmiling, with 
one exception, the Woman in Wood, of 
1865. There is a rigidity about them 
which has been by-passed by modern 
painters of women. Corot unashamedly 
said that he painted a woman’s bosom as 
he painted a common milk bottle, much 
as Marquet today says that he paints her 
as though she were a gas jet. Yet he had 
feeling—and though it was not utterly 
trenchant, he had the same basic attitude 
towards woman as Vermeer. He wanted 
to paint them as bathed in light. He did 
not always succeed and then they look 
strangely dark and old-fashioned. One of 
the exceptions is the amazingly modern 
Woman with Yellow Sleeve of 1860, be- 
longing to Edward G. Robinson (see 
frontispiece). Corot knew how to draw 
the figure, whether a recumbent nude as 
in Bacchante with Panther or a simple fig- 
ure, such as this magnificent composition. 
He loved to do red blouses—witness the 
three oils accomplished between 1860 and 
1865, Woman with Tambourine, Woman 
with Jug, and Breton Woman at Prayer. 

It is perfectly obvious that when Corot 
“fell down,” he did so with a bang. It 
seems to me that he fell down in the 
Biblis, belonging to J. N. Hill, the last 
large picture to come from his studio and 
on which he had been working two weeks 
before he died. It also seems to me that 
subject matter is often a touchstone of 
Corot’s art. When he went into the glades 
and along wood-lined river banks, he lost 
his soul in the intricacies of leaves and 
branches. His paintings became dark, 
messy, stereotyped. If men admire order, 
cleanliness, and neatness in life, why 
should these virtues not be paramount 
in art? Because they are not supposed to 
go with a grand passion. When Corot 
forsook these qualities, his art suffered. 
When he applied them, his landscapes— 
things like the luminous Vue de St. Lo, 
of the Pecci-Blunt Collection, painted in 
1855; the Chateau-Thierry, of the same 
year, from the Joslyn Memorial, Omaha; 
the early Ollevano, of 1827; the Sailing 
Boat in Harbor, of 1830—shot him right 
to the head of the game. For when Corot 
is right, as he is generally right when he 
comes out into the sun, he is perfection. 
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“SET like a jewel between the delicate curves of twin bridges,” Corot’s “Island of San Bartolomeo” (left) appears a little more remote and 
impressive than as seen today (right). This is due to the almost imperceptible alterations which spell the difference between art and photog- 
raphy, such as the deeper curves of the arches, the narrowing of the tower. The picture is in the collection of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


COROT SOURCES: THE CAMERA TELLS 


[is Italian Landscapes Seen in Photographs of a Century Later 


PHOTOS AND TEXT BY JOHN REWALD 


66 F ALL the countries lighted by 

the sun, in no other can one paint 
well but in Italy” said Michelangelo. This 
statement, exaggerated as it may sound, 
would seem to be confirmed by the 
pilgrimage which so many painters have 
made to this land. For it is unde- 
niable that the combined brilliance and 
softness of the southern light endows the 
Italian landscape with a peculiar quality 
which has never failed to attract the 
northern artist, from Diirer and Poussin 
to the more modern Corot and Renoir. 


Thus it is not surprising that, shortly 
after his arrival in Rome in 1825, Corot 





admitted his distress at discovering his 
painting to be so inadequate, so sad by 
comparison with that nature which pre- 
sented itself daily to his eyes. And in the 
spring of 1826, his first spring in Italy, 
he writes to a Parisian friend: “You can’t 
imagine what weather we're having in 
Rome. For the whole past month here 
I have been awakened every single morn- 
ing by the brilliance of the sun striking 
the walls of my room. It is always fine 
weather but, on the other hand, this sun 
radiates the light of my despair. I become 


THREE VIEWS in one painting executed in Paris in 1843 from studies. The “View of Tivoli” in the collection of E. Rouart, Paris, (above) 
introduces elements impossible to see at one time. Photo below, center, shows how in actual life the balustrade conceals the landscape, how 
Corot had to step closer to make his full-length portrait of the cypresses (below, left) and of the houses that cling to the slope (below, right). 











































ONE HUNDRED and fourteen years have left astonishingly little mark on the Eternal City. The “Castel Sant’Angelo with the Dome of 
St. Peter's” (left), lent by the California Palace of the Legion of Honor to the current show at Wildenstein’s, is one of the most faithful of 
Corot’s entire Roman series. Note in photo (right) that though quay has been added, actual banks of Tiber are virtually unchanged. ToD 
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THOUGH the grandiloquent monument to Vittorio Emanuele (right) looms in the background, the “View of the Forum,” (left) now in a ot 


private French collection, traces the identical scene. Finished in Paris about 1845, the artist, in the reworking of his material has reduced the San 
number of domes, spaced out the two remaining ones, simplified facades, and given extra slenderness to the tower of the Capitol. twir 
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COROT’S tribute to the “Colosseum,” (left) from the collection of the Louvre, was to take a virtual portrait which, arch by arch, can be 

verified with the original as shown in photo (right). The surrounding structures he shifts about, placing the triumphal arch more to the} 414 

left in order to permit a view into the bottom of the arena and thus adding to the compositional interest of the scene. ninet. 
came 
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TODAY a modern highway cuts in front of the “Trinita dei Monti” (right) and pedestrians walk more briskly than in Corot’s painting by 
that title (left) now in the collection of Mr. André Weill. Once again we see how the artist etherealized his towers yet at the same time 
gives an utterly faithful rendition of the light—that soft yet brilliant sun which for generations has made Italy an artist’s mecca. 


aware of the utter impotence of my palette. Honestly, there 
are days when I feel like throwing the whole thing to the 
devil.” 

Luckily for us Corot did not consign his painting to the 
devil but passionately set himself to studying the extraordinary 
light effects of the Roman Campagna and of the city itself. 
His Parisian palette having proved inadequate to deal with so 
much glitter, he needed only to substitute it with clearer colors. 
Soon he was doing this: golden yellows and blues alternately 
limpid and saturated begin to replace the subdued tones of a 
foggy Paris. Before long the little landscapes which Corot did 
in Italy were rivaling, in their warm and luminous colors, the 
splendors of the sun itself. 

The scenes which Corot painted in Rome (many of which 
today are relatively unchanged) show the artist’s real feeling 
for the characteristic of the picturesque aspects of the Eternal 
City. The manner in which he presents the heavy silhouette 
of the Castel Sant'Angelo above the Tiber or sets the Isola 
San Bartolomeo like a jewel between the delicate curves of 
twin bridges speaks as much for the painter’s eve as for his 
sense of composition. 

But not all of Corot’s Roman landscapes were taken straight 
from the model. Whereas the small studies were generally 
painted in Italy, the more important canvases he only completed 
in Paris. “I have started on two paintings which I will execute 


wea tere 


in Paris” he writes, and on another occasion: “Undoubtedly, 
once back in France, I will regret this beautiful Italy, but at 
least I will have glimpses of it in my studio. I will have ‘por 
traits’ by the aid of which I can-still roam the countryside.” 


These “portraits” of the Roman Campagna Corot set out to 
make as good likenesses as possible although when he used them 
in the composing of his great Italian landscapes he permitted 
himself certain factual liberties in order to unify his design. In 
the View of the Forum, done from the Farnese gardens, he has 
spaced out and reduced the number of the Baroque domes, 
simplified the facades, and slimmed down the Capitol tower. 
Again, composing the View of Tivoli, he proceeds in an in- 
genious manner. Doubtless working from sketches made on the 
spot, Corot combines in this canvas a number of different 
views. Photographs taken from the Villa d’Este show that in 
drawing the balustrade which fills the foreground in the picture, 
it was impossible for the painter to see the valley itself. Only 
by placing himself directly in front of this balustrade could he 
glimpse the cypress-clad hills and, further to the right, the 
houses which cling to the slope. 

If Corot in his views of Italy had a tendency to condense his 
travel impressions, there remained one element which defied 
all alteration: the light. Whether finished in Rome or in Paris, 
Corot’s Italian landscapes are all of them bathed in that same 
soft yet intense glow which Michelangelo loved. 
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A LANDMARK in 1828 as much as it is today, the “Castel Sant’Angelo” dominated the travel records of northern artists throughout the 
nineteenth century. In the Louvre painting (left) we see how the group of old houses has disappeared, in the photo ( right) how the 
camera falls short when it comes to giving to architecture its true height and dignity. Corot achieves this by slight distortions. 
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Legacy from the Close of a 
Great French Century 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


THE CAMERA shot which was Degas’ startling 
innovation: ‘‘Avant 


ITH Corot and Cézanne headliners of the month in 
Manhattan, Bignou’s late nineteenth century French ex- 
hibit, introducing half a dozen pictures never before seen in 
America, reflects the period where the one left off and the other 
began. In a small showing, without attempt at comprehensive- 
ness or program save that of quality, are those aspects of artistic 
Paris in the 7os and 80s which remain important to us today. 
A final summing up of the older Romanticism, a Romanti- 
cism seen through the camera’s eye but with technical sureness 
of traditional devices is the superb Corot Mlle. de Foudras. 
Painted in 1872 by the seventy-six-year-old artist who two years 
before had sent a roll of bank notes to the Mayor to “make can- 
nons to drive the Prussians from the woods of Ville d’Avray,” it 
dates from the same period as the Louvre’s Femme a la perle. 
Perceptive, analytical of form and light, stirringly lovely, it ranks 
with that masterpiece in quality. No modern painter, including 
Renoir, has had a more glorious old age period. 
With Gauguin’s Tahitian Te Poi Poi, 1892, and Van Gogh’s 





“Paysage d’ Arles,” included in the Bignou Gallery exhibition. 
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VAN GOGH proves again that the flattest landscape can hold excitement in 





la Course,” dated 1878. 


Paysage d’Arles, a limitless, flower-studded field under excited 
sworls of purple-edged clouds, Romanticism, the nineteenth 
century's persistent undercurrent, appears again but in a new 
guise with new techniques which look forward rather than 
back. A second Van Gogh, one of the versions of the Bébé 
Roulin, painted exactly fifty-four years ago, in November, 1888, 
makes its American début. 

The atmospheric effects of the Impressionists was only of 
incidental interest to Degas when he drew the large pastel, 
Avant la course, in 1878. The alert mounts and their riders ex- 
ercizing at Longchamps are the subjects, on them the attention 
is focused. But in the background an orange sun pierces through 
the autumn fog over Paris and the whole picture is drenched in 
that smoky air. The Monet Débacle des Glaces of 1882 is a 
picture solely about the weather, gets the cold wetness of the 
late winter day when ice breaks on the river. The earlier Monet, 
Le Pont dArgenteuil, 1871, shows the formal solidity with 
which he started out, a solidity carried through to its logical 
conclusion in the Cézanne landscape of Aix. 

Briefness and considered solidity are contrasted 
further in two other pictures at Bignou, the one an 
amazing pastel impression by Manet of Méry Lau- 
rent a la voilette, a bluish haze in shorthand chal- 
lenged by the firmness of the skin tones under the 
veil. The other is the Cézanne likeness of Henri 
Gasquet, cubic and patient, but one in which the 
imposing personality of the sitter is in no way 
sacrificed to the demands of the artist’s structure. 

Lautrec, Seurat, and Renoir were three remaining 
major factors in the period after Corot’s death and 
during Cézanne’s maturity. The first is here with that 
well known studio study of a woman, L’Accroche- 
Coeur, painted in 1889 before the greens and oranges 
held the front but when an amazing violet was at 
Lautrec’s command. The Seurat Paysan assis dans 
un pré is in non-pointillist broken color, startlingly 
simple, dazzling in its recital of dark form against 
sunlight. The Renoirs, a still-life of garden vegetables 
and a pearly but strong landscape make an interest- 
ing pair in the absence of a figure piece, for they 
show, and well, with what personality and anima- 
tion he could endow the inanimate. 
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MONET, 
painting se- 
date England, 
develops a 
blend of two 
nations’ char- 
acteristics in 





“Hyde Park,” 
lent to the 
Rhode Island 
School of De- 
sign by Mrs. 
Murray S. 
Danforth. 


Providence Salutes France Forever 


OR our first exhibition at the Museum of Art of the Rhode 
Island School of Design we are showing a specially chosen 
group of French paintings of the last hundred years. Coépera- 
tion in this effort comes from the Rhode Island Chapter of 
since the display intends to draw attention 
to the plight of France and to do honor to the DeGaullist 


“France Forever,” 


cause for Free France. 

The exhibition is drawn from the 
collections of New York dealers and 
from private sources in Providence. 
Among many generous gallery loans 
is the great late Renoir portrait of 
the ‘Thurneyssen boy entitled Shep- 
herd in Repose, which complements 
another well known and much 
earlier Renoir, Bathers and a Crab. 
Perhaps more than any other artist 
in modern France, Renoir celebrates 
her virtues. In such canvases as 
these, as well as the gentle and lumi- 
nous Young Lady with a Dog, he 
transforms paint into timeless 
memorials of her way of life. Until 
she can take up her ancient, rural 
living, a free nation in a free world, 
France will not nourish so magni- 
ficent a genius into full flowering 
again. 

Of an earlier time, Corot was the 
most like him in spirit. He is repre- 
sented by superb early landscapes 


BY GORDON B. WASHBURN 


commentary. 





HENRI ROUSSEAU: “The Red Parasol’ lent to the 
Providence exhibition by Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe. 


to say nothing of a jewel-like figure piece. Here, as in Renoir, 
a world is born of the most poignant likeness to the material 
world but yet not a mirrored reflection so much as a poetic 


Of the two Manets one is a new addition to the collection 
of the Museum, the other a world-famous and spectacular view 


of the Races in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. Children in the Tuileries 
Garden, the Museum’s new acqui- 
sition, was painted about 1860 when 
Manet was making studies for his 
La Musique aux Tuileries. 

Perhaps the most widely known 
painting from Mrs. Murray S. Dan- 
forth’s collection is the Van Gogh 
Restaurant at Carrel. In it Van 
Gogh is seen at his happiest, shortly 
after his arrival in Arles when Pro- 
vencal sunshine flooded his brain 
and brought momentary content- 
ment and peace. Other notable 
works of art from this Providence 
collection are two drawings of 
prime importance by Van Gogh and 
Cezanne, two fine drawings by 
Seurat, and two magnificent pastels 
by Degas, one of a ballet scene, the 
other of the race course. There is 
also a delightful Douanier Rousseau 
flower piece and an early Monet of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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BY LIONELLO VENTURI 


RTISTS have often been 
called prophets because they 
can look into the present and see 
underneath the future which the 
masses will not understand for a 
generation or more. And so it 
was with Cézanne. ‘Thirty-six 
years after his death, he is more 
alive than ever, behind the best 
efforts of painters, sculptors, and 
architects today. His name fre- 
quently comes up in discussions 
on the present trend of taste 
among critics and aesthetes. Sen- 
sation and style, reality and ab- 
straction, apples and Madonnas, 
expression and decoration, sub- 
ject matter and motif, form and 
color, plasticity and pictorial val- 
ues, third dimension and surface 
effect, light and shade and chiaro- 
scuro, artistic finish and finish of 
“imbeciles” —all these contrasting 
principles and problems impel us 
toward Cézanne and his contem- 
poraries as much today, when he 
stands like a symbol of the free- 
dom his countrymen are fighting 
for, as thirty years ago. 

Of course, there are other 
problems con- 
fronting us which 
Cézanne had never 
dreamed of, such 
as sociological and 
pathological ones. 
But it is doubtful 
whether they can 
interfere with ar- 
tistic matters. 
Thus Cézanne in- 
spires us with a 
confidence that is 
rare today, a con- 
fidence born of 
the fact that the 
problems arising 
from his paintings 
and remarks con- 
cem art, and art 
alone. In other 
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CEZANNE, FIGHTER FOR FREEDOM 


futhor of the definitive, two volume catalogue raisonée on 
Cézanne, Lionello Venturi presents this latest estimation of the 
painter's art in connection with the Cézanne exhibition being 
held at Paul Rosenberg’s for the benefit of those Fighting 
French whose vindicating day would seem to be at hand. 





“UNIVERSAL as an idea, solemn as a monument, and firm as 
moral consciousness,” Cézanne’s “L’Homme 4a la blouse bleue”’ 
(above) dates from 1895, is lent anonymously to the current 
exhibition at the Rosenberg Galleries. “‘Pichet et Fruits” of 
1885-87 (below) shows an earlier objectivity and preoccupa- 
tion with structure. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Davis. 





words, Cézanne is still our best 
measuring stick for the assurance 
that we are within the boundaries 
of the artistic world. 

In 1904, Cézanne wrote to Au- 
renche: “A keen sensation of na- 
ture—and certainly mine is quite 
keen — is the necessary basis for 
any conception of art on which 
clepends the grandeur and beauty 
of all future work.” People today 
may be even more aware of the 
soundness of this principle than 
they were twenty years ago. How- 
ever, aren't you more deeply 
stirred by a painting in which you 
can feel the sensation of nature 
that the artist experienced? 

‘True, also in 1904, Cézanne 
wrote to Emile Bernard: “Treat 
nature with cylinders, spheres, 
cones, everything in proper per- 
spective so that each side of an 
object or a plane is directed to- 
wards a central point.” To attain 
unity in a perspective effect, it is 
well to simplify the forms of ob- 
jects to the point where they ap- 
proach regular geometric forms. 
Naturally, their regularity can 
never be absolute 
if sensation of na- 
ture is to be at 
the root of the 
work of art. 
Though the great- 
est art always ap- 
proaches an order 
of its own, the 
perfection of or- 
der is no longer 
art. Is this diff- 
cult to under- 
stand? Certainly 
not, but it would 
be for a Hercules. 
As you know, he 
met Virtue and 
Vice at the cross- 
roads. A moral 
choice was easy, 
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so he chose Virtue. But as artistic choice is 


based on sensation, the Hercules of today 
would choose the wrong thing and paint 
a mural with a thousand figures. What a 
dreadful choice. 

Six of the paintings in this exhibition 
are still-lifes. ‘here are a great many ap 
ples, but no Madonnas. ‘This is because of 
Ceézanne’s indifference to subject matter. 
He did not want to paint fanciful stories. 
His sensation of nature, being the basis 
of his art, he sought to express the form 
of that sensation. With the simplest pos- 
sible object of sensation, his imagination 
could concentrate on form, a form identi- 
fied with expression and thus varying with 
his state of mind. Pommes et Gateaux and 
Le Plat de Pommes in the current exhibi- 
tion at Rosenberg’s belong to his Impres- 
sionistic period, when his main desire was 
to amalgamate the nature of things and 
their appearance in light and_ shade. 
Cerises et Péches and Pichet et Fruits 
show his chief preoccupation, during the 
eighties, with the structure of things rep- 
resented, showing a trend toward greater 
objectivity. 

But in the ‘nineties, Cezanne’s emo- 
tional life was more freely expressed in his 
painting, as can be seen in the composi- 
tion of the Chicago Art Institute’s Cor- 
beille de Pommes, and in the emphasis 
on volumes in Les Grosses Pommes, seen 
here. Finally, the Nature Morte shows 
how he succeeded in transforming com- 
mon objects on a table into a cosmic trag- 
edy. 

The abolition -of subject matter and 
its reduction to “motif,” did not mean the 
renouncing of expression. On the con- 
trary, it identified form and content, style 
and feeling, so that the painter’s state of 
mind could be directly expressed by 
means of painting —in light and shade, 
volumes and color. This is true abstract 
art, abstract from nature as well as from 
literary or historical subject matter. But 
it is not an art abstract from sensation and 
emotion. Schemes of cylinders and cones 
may exist underneath. But the result, the 
painted surface, above all reveals an emo- 
tional energy, epic and sublime,—the na- 
ture of a hero rather than of a man. 

Is this same Nature Morte an unfin- 
ished painting? That is an amusing ques- 
tion when we recall what Cézanne said in 
1874: “I still must work so as not to put 
on the final polish which imbeciles ad- 
mire. What is commonly appreciated is 
only manual skill which renders all work 
resulting from it inartistic and common. 
I must strive after perfection only for the 
pleasure of painting with more truth and 





FROM 1885, a troubled period in the artist’s private life, comes “La Route Tournante a la 
Roche-Guyon,” lent by Smith College Museum of Art. Here color is irregularly touched on 
leaving the occasional bare areas which had such an influence on modern art. 


wisdom.” Thus, when is a painting fin- 
ished? When it perfectly expresses the ar- 
tist’s emotion. Now we can understand 
why it is that Cézanne stopped the finish 
of this still-life at an earlier stage than 





he did when painting Les Grosses 
Pommes. A fully realized volume of apples 
would have diminished his dramatic 
power. 

In a still-life as well as in a composition 


SOMEWHAT later in date than the above, “Prairie et Ferme du Jas de Bouffan” is lent by 
Dr. and Mrs. K. Riezler. Devoid of strong accents, here “everything lives and breathes in 
that atmosphere of color and light which is the real atmosphere of painting.” 
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STRONGER, more reserved than many versions of this famous scene, “L’Estaque,” lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. Paley, was finished about 1890, the year he painted ““Mme. Cézanne 
dans la Serre” (opposite) with “‘a serenity, a grace which belong to the universal.” 


of figures, such as Les Joueurs de Cartes 
Cézanne’s style remains the same. ‘This is 
not due, as has been said, to his reduction 
of the entire world to still-life, but be 
cause he transformed all motifs in terms 
of his own style. The structure of his 
form, based on the composition of masses 
of colors, has nothing to do with the an- 
atomical structure. He has no desire to 
show the connection of the hand with the 
arm. He strives to show the same relation 
between a hand and a sleeve as between 
a face and a hat. Vision being from 
without, realization progresses. from ap- 
pearance to reality. Anatomical knowledge 
being a vision from within, a painter can 
take advantage of it in the structure of a 
human body, but not in the relation be- 
tween a table and a man. ‘The unity of 
Cézanne’s style depends on the composi- 
tion of light and color which form a table 
in the same way as they do a man, realiz- 
ing volumes that occupy space in depth 
without chiaroscuro relief. Everything 
lives and breathes in that atmosphere of 
color and light, which is the real atmos- 
phere of painting. Every detail is enliv- 
ened by that atmosphere; that is to say, a 
man or a pipe do not exist as such for 
their own sake, but as an element of the 
painting taken as a whole. And _ this 
whole has an artistic value because it 
expresses feeling. 

Cézanne worshipped truth. He once 
said: “I admire above all the appearance 
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of people who have grown old naturally, 
and live according to the laws of their age. 
Look at this old cafe keeper. What an air! 
Then look at this shop girl who is very 
attractive indeed. But in her coiffure and 
in her clothes, what falsehood!” Cézanne 


recognized nobility of style not in the 
conventional untruth, called idealizing, 
but in the frank sincerity of a common. 
place reality, that is true to life. Thus a 
peasant by Cezanne is individualized as a 
portrait and universal as an idea, solemn 
2S a monument, and firm as moral con- 
sciousness. \foral beauty rather than phys 
ical beauty, therefore, is to be found in 
this master’s painting. 

However, one of his most complete ex 
pressions of charm is Madame Cézanne 
dans la Serre (see colorplate on page 19). 
[ere one sees the uninterrupted outline of 
the brow; the insertion of the oval of the 
face in the zone of the hair, like an egg 
in an egg-cup; the regular contour-line of 
the face, nose, mouth, and chin. These 
formal abstractions however are realized 
by means of tone, by a very delicate con- 
nection between the brown hair, the pale 
vellow-rose-red skin in the upper portion 
of the face and the skin shaded with 
green and blue in the lower part. These 
tonal harmonies really make the image 
breathe and give Madame Cézanne, in 
addition to her own personality, a seren- 
ity, a grace, which belong to the uni- 
versal. 

These are only a few aspects of that 
tremendous artistic complexity which is 
Cezanne. Each one has that creative value 
which his whole style reveals, and which 
constitutes his grandeur and his glory. 


AFTER TWENTY years of wrestling with the structure of things, Cézanne’s hand is at last 
freed in late works such as the “Mont Sainte-Victoire” of about 1905, which has become a 
picture of the artist’s own emotion. Lent by Mr. Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 
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CEZANNE: “MME. CEZANNE DANS LA SERRE,” CA. 1890 


With, as Venturi says, “formal abstractions . . . realized by means of tone,” this picture opens a new Cézanne period, is one of his “‘most complete 
expressions of charm.” Lent to the Rosenberg exhibition by Mr. and Mrs. Stephen C. Clark, who acquired it in 1931 from the Moscow Museum. 









CHINESE TREASURES 
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—. at a presentation of the art of the East which would 
L not only be comprehensive but also comprehensible, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art opened its Oriental wing two vears | 
ago (AR'T’ News special issue, April 6, 1940). By using as backgrounds 
for their remarkable sculptures, ceramics, and paintings authentic 
architectural units themselves handsome and important examples of 
Oriental art, the Museum achieved what Francis Henry ‘Taylor has 
called the “synthetic world view.” Eastern culture was not repre 
sented by isolated objects alone, but in settings for which such objects 
were created. Now, with the opening this month—Dr. Wei ‘Tao 
Ming, China’s U. S. Ambassador, officiated—of twelve additional gal 
leries of Chinese art, this view is greatly broadened. Enlarged instal 
lations of the Museum’s riches in this field are exposed, extend 
through the history of art in China from its Neolithic beginnings to 
the present. In addition, a new Oriental Study Room makes further 
material accessible and Philadelphia’s Print Gallery rounds out the 
survey with a selection of Chinese wood block prints. | 
Distinguished connoisseurs have left their mark here. Once shown 
in the Paris Guimet Museum are the Shang and Chou archaic jades 
and the early Chinese and Scythian bronzes collected by Mrs. Edith 
Randon, now arrayed with archaic bronze and gold work which made 




















CHINESE Wei Dynasty marble sculptures from Chili Prov- 
ince are among the notable treasures in Philadelphia's new 
Oriental galleries. This marble Bodhisattva bust, dated ; 
about 530 A.D. was once in the collection of Orientaliss © ra 
Osvald Sirén. Gift of Mr. & Mrs. John J. Jenks. 5 4 


COMMAND of line is one of the leading characteristics of 
Chinese art, appears in all mediums. Dating from the reign 
of the great eighteenth century Emperor Ch’ien Lung, the 
print at the right is a rubbing from an incised stone, more 
like painting than sculpture. Confucius is represented. 
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the superb collection of the late Mrs. Christian Holmes 
so notable. Originally owned by the noted Orientalist 
Osvald Siren are several fine carved stone votive stele, 
many in marble from Chili Province, representing the 
Wei and following dynasties. 

The assemblage of tomb pottery is extensive, rang- 
ing from the lively calligraphy of Han incised pottery 
to a rare “spirit house” of the Six Dynasties. Given by 
the late Charles H. Ludington is a series of T’ang fig 
ures of different racial types and of mounted musicians. 
rom the same period is an ensemble of sculptured 
slabs, originally from a tomb chamber, richly incised 
with figural, floral, and animal subjects. 

Dominating the gallery of paintings is a great Yuan 
fresco from a Buddhist temple in Honan. The earliest 
of the important hanging scrolls—the portrait of a 
scholar — is attributed to the T’ang artistic giant, 
Wu Tao-Tzu. 

Wood sculpture, headed by a beautiful Sung figure 
of Kuan Yin leads in the galleries of the Sung and 
Ming Dynasties. There is also a comprehensive pottery 
series from these periods, embracing fine examples of 
celadon, ‘Ting, Chien, Chun, T’zu Chou, and other 
wares. Among Sung potteries are many works from 
the collection of Miss Maud Russell, avid Chinese 
ceramic student and ‘Traveling Secretary of the Chinese 
Y. W.C. A. Last heard from before Pearl Harbor, she 
persistently followed the discoveries unearthed by 
bombing during the recent years of fighting. 

The earlier porcelains of the Ming dynasty are well 
represented. There is a varied display of all the major 
types under the great Ch’ing emperors, with superb 
examples of the reigns of K’ang Hsi, Yung Cheng, and 
Ch’ien Lung, lent by General and Mrs. William 
Crozier, to complete the recital. From the Stotesbury 
Collection come large temple jars. ‘The same owners 
have provided a glimpse at Western chinoiserie in the 
form of a “Chinese set” of Beauvais tapestries. 

With chief accent on Chinese art, the new galleries 
also include Near Eastern additions of note: stucco 
work from the Sasanian palace of Chal Tarkhan; 
Islamic stuccoes from the Rayy citadel; a Persian pal- 
ace room of the Shah Abbas period from Isphahan. 
The Joseph Lees Williams collection of Oriental car- 
pets is newly arranged in the romantic surroundings of 
the Safavid mosque interior from Isphahan. 


ROCK-CRYSTAL WASE, sculptured with animal heads, 
carved with pictorial designs, once belonged to Emperor 
CWien Lung (1736-95) from whose period date some of 
China’s most refined porcelains. Lent by General and Mrs. 
William Crozier. 
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A GREAT NEW VELAZQUEZ FOR THE METROPOLITAN 


Challenging and bold, the portrait of “Cardinal Don Gaspar de Borja y Velasco,” painted circa 1643, is the first 
mature work by Velazquez to enter the collection of the Metropolitan Museum. It has just been presented by 
the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, now hangs in a place of honor. Like the Museum’s El Greco “Portrait of 
Cardinal Don Fernando Nino de Guevara,” it is a profound psychological analysis of a complex, inflexible 
personality. In this work of about his forty-fifth year, the early solidity of Velazquez meets with the freedom 
and textural qualities of his later style, the searching delineation of the head is contrasted with the sheer mir- 
acle of dexterous and broad painting that is the cape. A member of the Spanish branch of the Borgia family, 
the Cardinal was recklessly daring in his opposition to the Holy See, was finally recalled to Spain from Rome, 
and highly honored by Philip IV. Lost for many years, this portrait is probably the one he ordered to be 
placed over his tomb in the Toledo Cathedral. 











: Chicago's Annual & Grant Wood Memorial 


E'T'WEEN the cult for the Regional 
Movement and $10,000 apiece sales, 
the Grant Wood legend has become con- 
fused out of all proportion to this artist’s 
real position in American painting. ‘Thus 
the Chicago Art Institute’s big Wood 
exhibition which forms a retrospective in 
terlude in a wide-awake show, performs a 
service both to the painter’s most ardent 
boosters and to that section of the public 
which has been unable to get any kind of 
perspective on an art too often obscured 
by publicity. Grant Wood himself had 
said “I want to express something about 
life that will be intelligible to the average 
factual-minded person.” Well, the facts 
are here. ‘Twenty-nine oils supplemented 
by watercolors and drawings show the 
man full length for the astonishing por- 
traitist that he is, for the manipulator of 
photographic textures, and above all for 
the artist who determined that his work 
would “stand the test of abstract design.” 
Celebrating its fifty-third birthday the 
American Annual of Painting and Sculp- 
ture extends itself in the Art Institute’s 
neighboring galleries. A magnet for artists 
all over the country both in point of pres- 
tige and prizes, hardly a well known name 
is lacking from the show’s catalogue. Win- 
ners this year were varied and interesting. 
In this ultra-American event it is appro 
priate that the veteran Edward Hopper 
should have carried off the top award— 
the $750 Ada §S. Garrett Prize — with 
Night Hawks, its theme the deserted 
nocturnal refreshment counter, the con- 
trast between hard neon and _ velvety 
shadow which Hopper handles so well. 
Another sought-after prize, the Mr. and 





ABSTRACT handling of a factual subject gives its impact to Grant Wood’s “Death on Ridge 
Road.” Lent by Cole Porter to a Wood retrospective at the Chicago Art Institute. 


Mrs. Frank G. Logan Art Institute Medal 
which carries a $500 purse, went to a 
sculptor, Alfeo Faggi of, Woodstock, for 
his bronze From the Cross typical of this 
artist’s stylized forms and emotional in- 
terpretation. Deliverance by Peppino 
Mangravite, one of a long line of modern 
flight pictures, won for him a similar sum 
and the Norman Wait Harris Silver 
Medal. ‘The Bronze Medal which bears 
the name of the same donor, together 
with $300, rewarded Chicago’s favorite 





WINNER of the Chicago Annual’s top award, the Ada S. Garrett Prize of $750, is “Night 
Hawks” by Edward Hopper, pioneer glorifier of the American street scene. 


vounger painter, Raymond Breinin for He 
Walks Alone, a canvas which already 
scored its success at this artist’s one man 
show at the Art Institute last September. 
Other prize winners include Julian Levi 
painting Wellfleet harbor again; ‘Thelma 
Slobe in a well drawn cityscape; David 
Bekker with The Cabalist. Familiar to 
New Yorkers is Sidney Laufman, one of 
whose landscapes won for him a gold 
medal. Out of four Honorable Mentions 
one was for Lillian Landis’ massive sculp- 
tured head, a second for Charles M. 
West, Jr.’s lively harbor scene, a third for 
Virginia Cuthbert’s view of a deserted 
corner store, a fourth for the story-teller 
of the show, Joseph Hirsch’s Prisoner. 

Other popular pictures are an impor- 
tant new Kuniyoshi figure, Spanish So- 
prano, Doris Lee’s lively anecdotal Fam- 
ily Reunion, and a canvas by Julio de 
Diego who this time paints the Mexican 
scene so in keeping with his native feel- 
ing for simplification. 

War themes occupy a few of the art- 
ists, notably Philip Evergood in a rather 
horrifying conception of Japs being bay- 
oneted entitled It Had to be Done, and 
George Grosz who, in his American-de- 
veloped swirling technique, returns here- 
with to his once standard subject. 

































Return of the Native 


N 1936 Julien Binford went back 

to his own people. Four years be 
fore he had taken off for Europe in 
the glow of a $2,500 traveling fel 
lowship. In France he had showed 
successfully and sold paintings to im 
portant collectors. Yet his 1936 New 
York debut at Karl Freund’s gallery 
was a chilling affair. The critics were 
by no means sure as to what these 
expressionistic gouaches were about. 
They were polite enough but there 
was definitely no flutter. No sales 
either. 

Julien Binford describes the coun 
try around Richmond to which he 
now returned as a “nest” of his fam 
ily. Kennons and Gilliams, thev live 
all up and down the James River. 


ART NEWS’ WHO’S WHO 


Julien Binford: 


near-abstract artist is now working 
close to life and that, as this life is 
a genuine and poetic one and he 
paints it well, his work is much in 
demand. 

The museum buyers came to Bin 
ford. Duncan Phillips, ever discrimi 
nating, was the first, bought one of 
the Paris paintings in 1937. In 1940 
Binford connected with the Mid 
town Galleries and the total began 
to pile up. However, Midtown never 
forced him and the current exhibi 
tion there is actually his introduction 
to New York as a formed painter. 

A look at the show tells us more 
than volumes of biography. There are 
two big pictures, The Razor Fight 
and The Crap Shooters, both told 





ELOQUENT gesture is one of Julien Binford’s strongest points. 
“The Preaching Deacon” in his show at the Midtown Galleries. 


For generations their wants have 
been seen to and their land culti- 
vated by the same Negro families. 
When he went back there it was to 
steady himself, to begin to farm 
again, to bridge the gap between an 
expressionist urge and a background 
that was deeply his and wholly 
American. 

When Julien Binford worked in 
Paris composition had been the 
thing. Back in Virginia it was color 
—not bright colors but ones elo- 
quent of depth and air. It is because 
of color that, to this day, he never 
paints without a model. “You will 
always find tones which surprise 
you,” he says, “which you couldn’t 
make up.” The result is that a once 
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with a raconteur’s feeling for the un- 
expected climax. The fight is some- 
thing he saw in Atlanta as a boy and 
his rendering of the snake-swift “‘yal- 
ler” Negro and the animal crouch of 
the darker man tells how much it 
scared him at the time. The Crap 
Shooters has only one whole figure 
in it; the rest are hands and feet 
shifting impatiently around the bril- 
liant blue cloth. He loves those ex- 
pressive Negro hands and has become 
a specialist in eloquent gesture. The 
Preaching Deacon exhorts everyone 
who sees the picture. Binford can 
put his earnestness across because 
the man is his friend: Deacon Bell 
knows all about bees and he and the 
artist go beeing together. The Har- 





monica Player Boston bought 1s, in 
real life, the postman. Mail in Fine 
Creek Mills comes from across the 
river and during the man’s daily two 
hour wait for a home-bound ferry 
Binford made his studies. Again we 
find the characteristic gesture, the 
red cap fitted over the “snug” ears. 
the dark skin on a glowing rose-pink 
background. In another one we see 
a Negro lighting a cigarette in the 
dark. Binford has given this act a 
curiously important feeling. He 
shows just as much of the man as 
would register in the brief flare of 
a match but, like many flash im 
pressions, it prints itself on the 
memory. 

Two new canvases show what Ju 
lien Binford is beginning to be able 
to do with color. The Lamp Cleaner 
fairly ripples with it, warm tones 
and cool ones striking one across the 
other. If certain sections seem too 
complicated, the brushing is always 
free for, like Alexander Brook, Bin 
ford has mastered the trick of caress 
ing his forms by feeling out the 
light that comes around their edges. 
Roosters, another picture with a new 
kind of glow, comes off best as a 
whole on account of its simpler 
scheme. 

Binford’s public mural commis 
sions have not altered the fact that 
he is primarily a picture painter. 
Depth means too much to him, his 
people are too alive to unite with 
the wall—on the contrary they make 


BINFORD, Julien, painter. Born Rich- 
mond, 1908, son of Julien Binford and 
Elizabeth Kennon. 1928-32 studied 
Art Institute of Chicago under Boris 
Anisfeld. 1932 won Ryerson Travel]- 
ing Fellowship and went to Paris to 
work independently. Exhibitions at 
Galerie Castel and Galerie Jean Char- 
pentier. Returned 1935, first Amer- 
ican show 1936 at Karl Freund Gal- 
lery. Since then has lived Richmond, 
1939 married, won Treasury Depart- 
ment competition for murals of 
Forest, Miss. post office. Other mural 
commissions include post offices in 
Hoske, N. C. and Richmond and deco- 
rations for Negro church in Shiloh. 
Paintings in Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield Museum of Art, New 
Britain Institute, Virginia Museum 
of Art. Private collections include 
Roland McKinney, Olin Dows, Prin- 
cess Edmond de Polignac, Mme. Paul 
Guillaume, Mrs. Solomon Guggen- 
heim. 





“ROOSTERS,” richer in color, 


more concise in composition. 


a hole in it and lead you in after 
them. Needlewoman, painted of his 
wife, is a hushed world in which you 
can almost hear the woman breath 
ing and watch the hands move. 
Once the present show was set 
Binford went back to Virginia. He 
can live more cheaply down there 
and work better. And, as he doesn’t 
believe that its particular way of life 
will go on forever, he is in a hurry 
to paint as much of it as he can. 
For him it is an endlessly varied and 
absorbing study. For us it is a rec- 
ord of a people and a time and a 
place which is part of the heritage of 
America. R. F. 





LIGHT EFFECT through a cloud of red dust: “The Wheat Drill,” 
1937, is in the collection of Roland McKinney. 
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The Christmas Card 


in the Galleries 


\" H an estimated 32, 

greeting cards to be exchanged 
by Americans this year, the Christ 
mas card celebrates its centennial, 
appears in time for early mailing and 
at sensible prices in the 5¢ to $1 
range. War or no war, the Christmas 
card, traditional morale-builder and 
time saver, is going strong. ‘There is 
of course a stress on war subjects, 
but, as in the past, the choice runs 
from the “fine art’’ type to the coy, 
and printed sentiments from the dig 
nified stereotypes to the hair-raisingly 
cute. Some dubiously chauvinistic 
ones are in the lot: look out for the 
printed sentiment when you choose 
vour design, or, better still, get a 


textless one and furnish vour own. 





the general level with its own con- 
tributions, now oan sale at leading re 
tailers’ throughout the country from 
5¢ to 25¢. “High fidelity” reproduc 
tions in color of paintings by Arms, 
Brook, Curry, Gladys R. Davis, 
Dehn, Lauren Ford, Higgins, Kent, 
Marsh, Van Loon, and others are in 
their line. The taste range is almost 
as wide as in the average “commer- 
cial’”’ assortment, the traditional win- 
ter landscape is the stock theme, the 
quality is somewhat above average. 
\ special war-minded group is by 
artists in the Army. Now again Asso 
ciated American Artists have their 
own assortment, this year in black 
and white and obtainable only at the 


home office for 10¢ to 25¢ each or 


BY THE master illustrator, Rockwell Kent, a wood engraving shows 
the inexhaustible theme of a snowscape and the cutting of the 
Christmas tree. Made for the American Artists Group. 


Most of the cards seen around are 
nationally distributed, made to cater 
both to those who like St. Nick and 
addicts of a color reproduction of 
Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair. 
The service-man division is a blos- 
soming branch in itself. This year 
most of them are postery, punchy, 
or playful in contrast to the verse 
decked (‘Across the briny water blue 
this message would I send to you” 
is typical) variety mailed across the 
Atlantic for Christmas, 1918. 

Several card-issuing agencies are 
enterprising, stress the “fine arts.” 
For the past eight years the Ameri- 
can Artists Group has tried to raise 


$1.50 for the series of twelve. Ben 
ton, Wood, and others of the gal 
lery’s “regulars” are the artists for 
this series. 


“ee 


Designer Simon Lissim has enter 
prisingly published cards of his own, 
some expansive with war symbolism, 
many well designed, some chichi, and 
several happily without any printed 
text. These are available in several 
places at 15¢ to 5o¢. The Gallery of 
Modern Art has a Lissim group 
which it shows together with the 
original watercolors from which the 
cards were made. 

Georg Jensen puts on a big Christ 
mas card show, carries all of the 





THE 
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EARLIEST known Christmas 


card, dated 1842, celebrating its cen- 
tenary this year. 


ro 


PRACTICE LANDING 


og 


PAINTING which won 2nd prize for Sgt. Robert Majors in the “Life” 
Magazine Armed Forces Competition (colorplate in August-Septem- 
ber issue) American Artists Group has made into a gay wartime card. 


standard cards and a few more di 
rected toward special tastes. For this 
specially commissioned series Malthe 
Hasselriis did the glamor angels 
which is their success card of the 
vear and Lissim some delightful fan 
tasies which include a night view of 
New York through a window frosted 
with starry ice crystals. Two other 
young and talented artists handled 
by this veteran silver firm are Bridget 
and Agnes Schleicher. The former 


—~ 


does quite fantastic things like the 
starred Pegasus on this page, the lat 
ter enchanting cut-outs, ravishing in 
color and texture. Really new ways 
of delivering an old message, either 
one would draw high praise from 
the sophisticate. 

With 1942 an anniversary year in 
the greeting business, a brief look 
into the past seems in order. Schol 
ars can find the printed Christmas 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HAND PAINTED individual cards by Bridget have the sophisticated 
fantasy of this inky Pegasus ornamented with pen squiggles, spotted 
with gold and silver stars. At Georg Jensen’s. 
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ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


BACON, Assoc. Amer. 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 27) 


BOTKIN, Seligmann 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 28) 


CHAGALL, Matisse 
(see ART NEWS, } 
Nov. !, p. 23) 


CORADAL-CUGAT, 
Gallery of Modern Art 
(see ART NEWS, 
Oct. 15, p. 27) 


CRAIG, Rehn 
(see ART NEWS, 
Nov. |, p. 24) 


GEIGER, Argent 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 29) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J. 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B. 
Royal Cortissoz—R.C. 





. the impact of this perceptive satirist 


and caricaturist retains its full flavor. That 
is to say, it holds up, in season and out. 
One of the very few false notes is the Cor- 
tissoz caricature. She muffed that one 
badly. In general the large pastels and 
small prints are admirable. With many of 
them, of course, we are thrice familiar. But 
that is as one would have it. E.A.J 
. continues his modest experimentations 

in a somewhat eclectic manner, with most of 
his interest seemingly focused on surface 
patterns of color, softly brushed. Several 
equestrian subjects seem a little disconcert- 
ingly, hauntingly under the aegis of Degas. 
H. D. 








All of Miss Bacon's satires seem to me 
more caustic than amusing. Her technique 
1 nevertheless wholeheartedly admire. Her 
draughtsmanship is as sound as it is fluent. 

. In her etchings she sometimes employs 
a creditable line, but too many of them are 
overcrowded with figures, sacrificing com- 
position to an air of bustle which is lifelike 
enough but artistically unfortunate. R.C 

. repeatedly seems to be on the verge of 
realizing his objective instead of actually 
seizing it. His loosely handled definition of 
his subjects, his mode of leaving a picture 
as if it were unfinished, does not quite lift 
him to the dignity of a compelling style 
With his ability and flair he ought to come 
nearer to striking twelve. R. C. 





For Chagal!, much of the present easel 


painting is ‘‘down to earth,’ as compared 
with more extravagart exploits of previous 
years. This has the effect of emphasizing 
authentic ‘‘folk art’’ quality at, to some 
extent, the expense of the ‘‘marvelous,’’ the 
‘‘miraculous."’ Chagall’s color has grown 
much more intense. All in all, | think this 
is the best show he has given thus far. 

S &.3. 
Often, it would seem, a passage might have 
been more easily accomplished with a brush 
instead, but this artist is a stanch devotee 
of the knife, and has become so adept that 
there is nowhere evidence of any consequent 
handicap. The work is somewhat uneven, at 
its best rising to strong, fresh lyric heights; 
at its least happy, involving traits ‘hat 
denote, shall we say, a mild case of sur- 
realasthma. S.A. 3. 





° . paints extraordinarily well. There is 
nothing hesitant or groping. Instead we en- 
eounter a strong, fully developed personal 
style. He is adept in both mediums, oil and 
water-color. Perhaps, in the present show- 
ing, the oils lead. E. A.J. 


aig is thorough'y entertaining. The fact 
that some new paintings on themes of war 
and escape from war are included and give 
a topical interest to the event is not the 
point so much as that most of the pictures 
are typical Chagalis—and thus full of imag- 
inative human interest. . . . The best are the 
most whimsical. c.B 





. works a good deal with palette-knife 
technique, and his pictures are solidly pie- 
torial and picturesque. Among them are a 
plenie scene, ‘‘Fair Weather’’; a market 
scene, ‘‘Burgos,"’ and view of New York, 
“Battery Park.’ The latter is especially 
dramatic and colorful. Cc. B. 





His figure work is full of promise, straight- 
forward and sincere. Despite a sort of tur- 
gidity in his painting, he makes a truthful 
record of fact. The ‘“‘Shy Sarita,’’ his best 
performanee, reflects both a realistic grasp 
and some sensitiveness in expression . . . 
has some distance to go in the art of ecom- 
position. R. C. 





The influence of Maillol and perhaps of 
Kolbe may be found in her work, which is, 
nevertheless, quite personal. Unlike Maillol, 
she brings about an upward sweep in her 
two heroie size figures, imparting more 
feminine grace and less of an earth pull to 
the work . . . the forms as a whole are very 
persuasive and the modeling in general is 
beautiful. H. D. 


There is taste in her color arrangements 


MASON, ] 


Mus. of Living Art 
(see ART NEWS, 
Dee. |) 


RATTNER, Rosenberg | 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 27) 


SIDERIS, 60th St. | 
(see ART NEWS, 


Dec. 1) 
TCHELITCHEW, 

Mus. of Modern Art | 

(see ART NEWS, | 

Nov. |, p. 18) 


which, in the main, conform to lanes stalked 
by the Miro who does not change his spots. 
Perhaps | shouldn’t have visited this show 
just after reading an article in View which 
begins: ‘“‘Naiveté has an eternal function. 
But bananas make bad dragons.’’ H. D. 


. a well developed interpretative faculty 
is shown in nude motifs of which ‘‘Sleep’’ 
and ‘‘Despair’’ are expressed eloquently in 
several variations. Rounded, simple econ- 
tours are developed naturally in her work 
with most suceess in the smaller pieces, and 
several graceful portraits are shown besides. 

Cc. B. 


SUN 
Henry McBride—H. McB. 
Melville Upton M. U. 





. . these caricatures of people are more 
complete and more broadly effective than 
the accounts of episodes and events—which 
too often have a tendency to be mildly 
cuaint rather than bitingly significant. And 


teo often they are stringily put together 
When they are good however . . . then they 
are very good indeed. H. McB. 


; . who at his best employs the expres- 
sionist idiom, apparently has no trouble in 
finding subject matter. Anything serves his 
purpose—landscape, still life, and above 
all humanity, men and women and men 
and horses. Among his most effective can- 


vasses are: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs.,’’ ‘‘Horsemen."’ 
M.U. 
Even in ‘‘The Revolution’’ an acrobat does 


a hand-stand on a table and waves a flag 
aloft with his feet. That may rot be illu- 
sion. | hope it is founded on fact. It gives 
one a better idea of revolutions than one 
has had heretofore. H. McB. 


His style does not admit of easy classifica- 
tion, as it varies more or less according to 
the idea he has in mind. But as he employs 
the painting knife throughout there is a 
richness of color and pigmentation that in 
a way unites them all. “Blood, Sand and 
Tears,’’ a bull ring reminiscence, and ‘‘The 
Light to Come."’ with its surrealistic touch, 
are things that give an idea of his range. 

M. U. 





He has many technical graces and practi- 
cally everything he needs to paint with 
except, possibly, a sharply defined style. 
There are some who might mistake his best 
things . . . to be the work of Alex Brook. 
° But this dependence upon an older 
artist will doubtless cease since Mr. Craig 
has complete ease in handling the brush, 
has good color, and a rather pretty wit. 
H. McB. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G. 





. . . has a sound technic which leans to- 
ward the classical. She is showing fanciful 
single figure subjects ard groups which 
reveal her skill in handling the nude, to- 
gether with portrait heads that seem on the 
whole to present her more individually. 
M. U. 


F . is a serious, earnest, capable affair. 
In her figures (most of them nudes) is 
patent the influence of her teacher, the 
great Maillol. But she misses his warmth 
and depth, catching only his graceful se- 
renity. A series of reclining nudes entitled 
Despair and Sleep are arresting for thelr 
mood and compact form. It's a pity the im- 
posing nude, Kneelirg Woman, had to be 
marred by tasteless drooping earrings. - 

E. G. 





. .» they are smoothly constructed, evidently 
effortiess designs of somewhat conventional 
form and color, reflecting the ideas and 
talents of a craftsman of taste and spirit. 

c. B. 





. . « “Springtime Shower,’’ with its frieze- 
like stylized pattern of faces and umbrellas, 
is charmingly fresh—a vigorous new note. 
His color is limpid and strong, his paint 
rich. But something appears to have gone 
awry in the ‘“‘Descent from the Cross.’’ 
BAe 





has refined and subtlized his color, 
turned from a hard linear method to a rather 
personal brand of impressionism, and he 
has altogether made sound progress toward 
pleasing decorative effects. His paint qual- 
ity has become juicier, notably in fruit 
still-lifes, and his portraits and figure 
pieces are much more vitalized. H. D. 


1 do not presume to have reached yet, in my 
own mind, anything like a rounded evalua- 
tion of Pave! Tchelitchew’s oeuvre. . . . But 
these tentative staccati may be submitted 
of this stage: Tchelitchew is very much alive. 
Tchelitehew is a wizard with paint, and his 
drawing is magnificent. Tchelitchew (asser- 
tions to the contrary seeming but denials 
based on technicalities) is a Surrealist. 
&.A. 3. 





WEEER, Rosenberg 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 27) 


. is showing a multiple-image composi- 


tion, an abstraction and a Rewault-like 
‘Descent From the Cross.’’ . . . the artist, 
who derives much from Picasso as well as 
Rouault, is a dynamic painter and a vivid 
colorist. c. B. 





in the oils. 


. . « She paints with directness and clarity. 
She has not yet, however, achieved a distinct 
style of her own and her canvases lack the 
self-proclaiming qualities of the works by 
Leger, Helion, Mondrian, Gallatin, Miro, 
Fritz Glarner, Charles Shaw, and the others 
in the adjoining alcoves. She comes nearest 
it in two paintings in tempera which have 
a vivacity and a texture that is lacking 
H. McB. 





: . are sufficiently bold even though in- 
sufficiently original. H. McB. 


Rattner’s paintings are like prisms in sun- 
light, all glistening faceted surfaces oddly 
invested—for what is essentially what we 
used to call futurist painting. E. G. 








Figures such as ‘‘Memories’’ and “In the 
Cafe’’ show Sideris’s well defined gift for 
pictorial composition and characterization 
in a display in which the portraits are 
matehed for solid achievement by still life 
and flower pieces. ‘‘My Window’’ is one of 
the most successful of the latter. Sideris’s 
color has vibrancy and charm. c. B. 


Some of his sketches would be hard to beat 
for swift and graceful precision. When he 
chooses to be in some degree academic, he 
quite disarms the observer. On the other 
hand, when he deviates into modernistic 
ineoherencies, his confusion of form and 
color leaves the said observer merely be- 
wildered . remains a clever but too 
diffusive an experimentalist, whose art has 
not yet arrived at a state of unity. R. C. 


. . represented by different works, has two 
of his charming, semi-romantic still lifes, 
and ‘‘Moonlight,’’ an imaginative composi- 
tion with figures, on display. c. B. 


. . » he has been in France and apparently 
used his eyes while there. He is showing 
portraits, together with still life and flower 
subjects. These latter are particularly fine, 
especially because of the manner in which 
he ‘‘gets in behind’ his subject matter 
and surrounds it with atmosphere within 
the confines of an ordinary room. M. U. 








The steps on the way to these colossal pro- 
ductions, the innumerable drawings and 
portraits, suggest that Tchelitchew could be 
any kind of an artist he chooses—except 
a terse one. He’s at the opposite pole from 
Mondrian, the artist who tries to express 
perfection with but two or three lines. 
H. MeB. 


. unite sensitiveness in touch to almost 
an outery in the expression. H. McB. 





. is always exploring his intellect and 
emotions, always carefully calculating his 
effects, always pouring—no. not pouring. 
sinee that’s too hearty and lavish a gesture 
for him—always measuring out into his 
pictures just so much of nostalgia, so much 
of melancholy, so much of poignance. . .. 
Actually the discipline of his abstract train- 
ing never left him. He fills his most ro- 
mantic pictures with all sorts of technical 
tricks, attempting several perspectives in 
the same composition. E. 6. 


‘— unquestionably was influenced by 
Cézanne . . . you see in all the delicacy 
of his drawing. the richness of his surfaces 
and power of his organization of simplified 
forms (as shown In The Gorge, espeeia'ly). 

E. 6. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


| URLACHER’S annual drawing 

festa, from the ‘figure almost 
breathed in animated white line on 
black by Pieter Cornelisz through to 
1 double page of sketches by Sully, 
offers some extraordinary moments 
in its fifteenth to nineteenth century 
range. Surprises bring new respect: 
who would attribute to Romney the 
free, thick, sculptural lines of a clas 
sical female figure, to Meissonier 
that study with the directness of 
Manet, the care of Eakins? There 
are puzzlers too: who did the sweep 
ing, airy landscape, so like Pieter 
Bruegel in style, who the sheet of 
Florentine sketches, which of Vero 
nese’s followers that biblical scene? 
Look also for Stefano della Bella’s 
brilliant Le Roi Soleil, for the work 
of the French Cassas and the Brit 
ish William Alexander. In a show 
full of the unfamiliar, there is no 
slight to favorites. Tiepolo is here 
with brief miracles as are Vernet and 
Hubert Robert. A large Claude, a 
Parmigianino, a pair of Guercino’s 
textured landscapes, a subtle Van 
der Velde 
Guys and 


seascape, provocative 
Bonningtons are only 


some. (Prices from $25). 


EGGY BACON is apparently a 

little like Georgia O’Keeffe in 
despairing of finding happiness or 
beauty in man. But, unlike O’Keeffe, 
She does not give up limning him. 
Her pastels at the Associated Ameri 
can depict man at his horrible, cari 
catured worst: with Forbes Watson, 
it is teeth; with Royal Cortissoz, it 
is squint; with Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, it is nose; with Lloyd Good 
rich and Reggie Marsh, it is rictus 
of the mouth, and so on. Alfred 
Stieglitz lends many of these night 
mares. Actually they reveal more in 





PEGGY BACON: “Over the Week- 
end.”’ Associated American. 


sight than the many smaller dry 
points which give this retrospective 
exhibition its name of “Pens and 
Needles.”” But when Peggy Bacon 
takes up cats, she becomes less 
feline. Cats she knows, cats she 
adores and when she treats them on 
the level, she is tops. (Prices: 
Prints: $5-$25; Pastels: $100-$400. ) 

Dorothy Varian, at the same gal 
lery, has had the chance in the four 
years since her last exhibit to 
change her style. It is no longer 


tight, Sheeleresque, and engrossed 
with botany. Her Tired Feet shows 
construction and drawing as massive 
as Charlot’s, fused color, and broad 
handling. The Pool Table is full 


Ke 


STEFANO DELLA BELLA: “Le 
Roi Soleil.”’ At Durlacher’s. 


of excitement in suspense, to which 
the quick touches of paint attest. 
(Prices: $150-$500. ) 


N LINE with his sponsorship of 

Americans, Paul Rosenberg hangs 
a trio, Weber, who has shown here 
before, Hartley, and Rattner. Weber 
and Hartley, beyond dispute, get 
the main room. Rattner, with elec 
tric showmanship, 1s placed in the 
apse of honor in the rear. The first 
thing that strikes you as you enter 
the exhibition is the Rattner 
Flower Girls, a cleverly blended 
mixture of borrowings from Picasso 
and Léger, facile as it is transparent. 
Beckmann and Rouault were the 
influences which formed a second 
Rattner, the Descent from the 
Cross, a striking painting, but lack 
ing in any genuine pathos. Spring 
time Shower, amusing and almost 
cinematic, is Rattner’s own, and he 
should stick to the idiom. The Hart 
leys include one of his always capital 








JAN VAN GOYEN: “Landcape,” one of the Lowland examples in- 
cluded in the old master drawing show now current at Durlacher. 


Mt. Katahdin landscapes as well as 
figure pieces striking in pattern but 
missing in human values. From 
Weber there are still-lifes, delicate 
and permanent, a fine landscape, 
and a figure piece, as only he could 
paint it, of lonely women baying 
at the moon. (Prices: $650 to 
$2,250.) 

An American group at the Eighth 
Street are called ““Gotham Painters,” 
include landscape and still-life varia. 
(Prices: $10-$50.) 


INCE his astonishing Perls Gal- 

leries debut last year we have 
been looking forward to Frederick 
Haucke’s next showing. Although 
the painter of blood vessels and 
noxious fauna and flora has been 
doing intensive night-shift war 
work, a new contact with Bethlehem 
Steel has if anything increased the 
nervous intensity of his painting. 
Some, in fact, seem a little too con- 
sciously geared up and filled with 
objects. Others, like The Great 
Rock, Giant Bird, and Flight, have 
the more haunting quality of a nat- 


ural but inexplicable happening. 





Here Haucke’s increasing mastery 
comes into its own and his color is 
more eloquent. The newest of the 
pictures, looser in technique, herald 
interesting developments for the 
future. (Prices from $150 to $700.) 

With the hue and cry over Morris 
Graves still sounding, a show of his 
gouaches at Marian Willard’s de 
mands instant attention. Who is 
this prodigy who took the cog 
noscenti by storm and what else 
can he do? The answer is that 
Graves can and does paint things 
other than blind birds and that his 
peculiar quality resides not in the 
subject but in his own mind. Here 
is that anomaly, a Surrealist who 
is close to nature, a man who spins 
poetry unforced and fine as ecto 
plasm out of mice and toads and 
lizards. (Prices from $100 to $200.) 


BANG.-UP show celebrates Karl 
IX Nierendorf’s 


entry into the 
sacred premises of what were once 
the Brummer Galleries. Mr. Nieren- 
dorf sets out to demonstrate, in the 
first place, what a diverse and pro 
lific age it is we live in. To this end 


FREDERICK HAUCKE: “Flight,” included in a one man show at 
the Perls Galleries by an ex-psychologist painter of the fantastic. 








we find representatives ot practic lly 
every twentieth century movement 
ind, incidentally pictures as famous 
is Delaunay’s St. Severin and Picas 
so’s Ma Jolie. The next point is to 
illustrate by one work apiece the 
irtists this gallery has sponsored 
during its twenty years. This brings 
1 German list with whom we are 
altogether too unfamiliar here as 
well as promising young talent un 
covered in America. Lastly the pub 
lic is interrogated. ““What is Art, 
for Heaven's Sake?” with prizes 
amounting to $300 in the offing and 
fifty-nine pictures to muse over. For 
inspi ifi0n On an answer we recom 
mend contemplation of the superb 
Marc, the Campendonck which out 
Chagalls Chagall, the Cubist Derain 
landscape of about 1912, and a Kan 
dinsky brilliant and freakish as any 
Miro. (Prices from $100 to $8,000. ) 

Miro himself teamed with Picasso 
appears at the Valentine Gallery. 
Well hung, well lighted, putting 
forward relatively unfamiliar works, 
the show cannot fail to engage af.- 
ficionados of the two great Paris 
School Spaniards. ‘The Picasso range 
. A new 
picture dazzlingly blue and_ black 
entitled Insects et oiseaux brings 
back all the old Miro charm. 
(Prices not quoted. ) 

Other include Hetero 
Painters at Pinacotheca, an experi 
mental offshoot of the Bombshell 
brotherhood among whom Patricia 
Phillips stands out; and the Master 
Class of Countess Zichy who teaches 
her pupils to make elegant portraits 
and decorous studio still-lifes. ( Prices 
range from $10 to $100.) 


starts from scratch, or 19 


groups 





JAMES ENSOR: “Self-Portrait,” 
1915, Nierendorf Gallery. 


HE South American watercolors 

of Rainey Bennett at the Down- 
town Gallery are sweeping yet care- 
ful in composition and _ strikingly 
fascinating in color. Many colors 
are used but they are never clan- 
gorous. (Prices: $35 to $150.) 
Barse Miller at the Ferargil is more 
able, if a trifle more artificial, as a 
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composer. His color is more emo 
tive, poignant, full of depths, but 
he uses less of it than Bennett. lf 
obviously influenced by centering a 
medallion of composition—which he 
derived from the California School 

he never seems to go. stale 
Prices: $100-$2 In the large 
room at Ferargil are Americans of 
the past, among whose pictures one 
would single out for special mention 
the Walter Gay Gourmet, a rarc 
early figure piece, and ‘Twachtman’s 
River, where one sees the character 
istic illumination of a day when the 
sun cannot quite get through the 
clouds. (Prices: $150-$7, 

At the 


double show goes on, Frances Dau 


Vendome Galleries a 


tion, whose murals from Paris stand 


out above her flower pieces, and 





HENRY BOTKIN: “Refugee Ac- 


tor.” André Seligmann. 


Anna Conzani, whose oils are not 
very successfully made up of the 
“double conceits’” dear to Surreal 
ism. Witness her Old Lady and 
Lamp Prices: Daution: $1 
$400; Conzani: $50-$150. 


\ THEN you see watercolors by 
Whorf, and Eliot 
O'Hara side by side, you can learn 
a lot quickly about the evolution of 
technique. in three generations. 
Milch does this in a current show, 
mixing the moderns with Sargent, 
Benson, Martin, Weir, and others. 
It refreshes respect for these masters. 
Whereas you sometimes have to 
consider their oils in the light of 
the period in which they were 
painted, the watercolors speak with 
such freshness of the growth of an 
independent and free spirit in 
America that it is a shock to realize 
that some of them are more than 
sixty years old. (Prices: $50-$3,500.) 

Rodin and what has happened in 
the sculpture world since his death 
just twenty-five years ago is a big 
theme. Thanks to a large stock and 
generous loans the Buchholz Gal- 
lery is able to put on an important 
show which carries us down the 
century via Bourdelle, Despiau, 


Homer, 





MIRO: “Design for a Tapestry,” ferocious black spikes on red, yellow, 
and blue. In the Picasso-Miro show at Valentine. 


Lehmbruck, Maillol, Brancusi, and 
Epstein to the latest Zadkine torso, 
an admirable piece which miracu 
lously develops a flowing life out 
of the flat stvlization demanded by 
the marble’s original shape when it 
functioned as a tombstone. The 
painters are here too, Gauguin, 
Degas, Picasso, Masson, and Matisse 
all trying a hand at an unaccustomed 
medium with interesting results. 
Among the German contingent is 
an excellent Kolbe group which in 
cludes a Mermaid expressive of 
everything Carl Milles strives for. 
Notable too is the beautiful blade 
which Brancusi calls Fish and some 
rare Henri Laurents. 


N ORIENTAL with a highh 
l specialized Western technique, 
eng Chiu presents some eminently 
likeable pictures at Knoedler’s which 
successfully combine two opposites 
poster flatness and a feeling for 
depths and distances. Perspective fo 
l'eng Chiu is a chance to rearrange 
his Cubistically pared and_ sorted 





ae” 


shapes into patterns at times suavely 
dim, sometimes flaring into deep, 
wonderful blues which proclaim the 
Oriental. (Prices from $125. to 
$550.) 

Bare as but a Purist can be, J. M. 
Hanson at the Passedoit Gallery 
shows admirable composition. Even 
is colorist he outdees his master 
Ozenfant. In Seamen’s Wives, three 
heads in ladder style avert their gaze 
from spouts of ocean, battleship grev, 
and evil-looking. Elsewhere more 
cruel foreshortenings obtain. Yet 
Hanson’s line is clean and_ bold. 
Prices: $100-S600.) Botkin, on the 
other hand, at the Seligmann Gal 
leries, is almost too impressionable. 
His line goes flying about but picks 
up fuzz as it goes. His color gets 
more and more mottled, because it 
mingles too much with other colors 
or other contours. (Prices: $1 
Ssco.) 


Edmund Quincy has still not al 


together made up his mind as to 
what kind of a painter he will be. 
Once he did Hopper-like Boston 


H. TENG CHIU: “Street in Tangiers,” by an Oriental who has 


studied and been influenced by Purist western simplifications. 
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FLOYD GAHMAN: “Metropolitan Suburbs,” awarded $200 Anony- 
mous Member Prize at the Allied Artists of America Annual held by 


the New York Historical Society. 


back ways. In his current Contem 
porary Arts show he is sometimes 
melancholy and introspective, occa 
sionally sharp and patterned, at his 
most successful when he goes in 
for atmosphere. A silvery picture 
like Outskirts of Florence has the 
distinction of tone which recalls the 
Corot who also painted in Italy. The 
little Connecticut Landscape could 
be the small work of a big master. 
(Prices from $25 to $200.) 


Do man show-ers around town 
include, at Argent, Vassar Col 
lege’s sculpture instructor, Elizabeth 
Geiger, who combines her teacher 
Maillol’s taste for the static unoc 
cupied female with a special feel 
ing for the way the human figure 
can be interestingly folded upon it 
self. If the group seems repetitive, 


OSSIP ZADKINE: “Torso,” mar- 
ble, 1942. Buchholz Gallery. 





seen singly these small terracottas 
have an excellent compactness, a 
nice flow of movement. (Prices from 
$200 to $2,000.) Two doors down 
Levin, a factory worker with dreams 
about Central European villages and 
peasants, occupies the rooms of the 
Galerie St. Etienne. Attractively 
decorative, his work, by reason of 
its curiously dry surface and studied 
composition, seems more like em 
broidery or ceramics than oil paint 
ing. (Prices from $12 to $150.) 
Caniedo, at Schneider-Gabriel, adds 
landscapes as sleek and hard-toned 
as his mythological figures to his 
list. There are also still-lifes which 
outdo Pushman. (Prices: $150 to 
$600.) 


HE New York Historical Society 

is playing host to the twenty 
ninth annual exhibition of the 
Allied Artists of America. 309 paint 
ings, watercolors, and sculptures are 
exposed. The show is, in its better 
moments, on a par with good Acad- 
emy exhibits; at its worse, it is not so 
banal as bad Academy. Many new 
names offer notable work. Wells 
Sawyer, with his Grey Day on Pike's 
Peak, is quite worthy of a high place 
in American panoramic realism. 
Troweling the paint in attractive 


sweeps, David Humphreys gives us a 
Vermont Farm keyed high in blue. 
Florence Ellerhusen sees New York 
in Old and New in the Fifties with 
the eye of an impressionistic poet. 
Louis Jambor and A. Delmont 
Smith produce shore and beach 
scenes of charm, while Walter 
Farndon has turned out a fine study. 

The prize-winners have been well 
selected. Although Pleissner’s Circus 
at Rawlins and Ariane Beigneux’s 
Rabbits might have won something, 
no cavil should come at the jury 
for its portrait choice of Raymond 
Neilson’s Hayley Lever, as convinc- 
ing and animated portraiture as 
one could wish. Floyd Gahman’s 
landscape winner, Metropolitan Sub- 
urbs, is subtle and very intelligently 
colored but without much ‘“‘lift,” 
though the hollowed canopy of blue 
storm clouds is thrilling. H. R. 
Ballinger’s The Harbor is feelingly 
painted, as is Ernest Townsend’s 
Beach Clutter. A. J. Bogdanove’s 
Ground Swell is exciting sea paint- 





EDMUND QUINCY: “From my 


Window.’ Contemporary Arts. 


ing. We did find one oil on the 
same level as Mr. Gahman’s and 
that was Arnold Hoffman’s Back- 
yard, in which was voluminous sug- 
gestability —in clapboard angles, 
much-pollarded tree-branches, dis- 
tant house roof. The watercolors are 
the weakest section of the pictures, 
and of the sculpture, except for 
heads like Beatrice Stone’s Ronnie 
and Ruth Brall’s Altman, it is not up 
to the distinction of the oils. 





ELISABETH DE C. GEIGER: “Despair,” terracotta, 1940. Head 


of Vassar’s Sculpture Department, she exhibits at Argent. 





The Christmas Card 


(Continued from page 25) 
greeting’s prototype in broadsheets 
published by Jemmy Catnach in 
London as early as 1820, in Christ- 
mas schoolpieces by English children 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
doubtless in many more remote ex- 
pressions. However, the first known 
Christmas card as such is that pub- 
lished in England in 1842 from a 
design by W. M. Egley. Contrasted 
with today’s cards which concentrate 
on only one aspect of the holiday 
season, Egley’s had a little bit of 
everything in it: the dancing of the 
Roger de Coverly, the eating of the 
Christmas dinner, the Punch and 
Judy show, the skaters on the pond, 
all this tied together in a drawing 
as Christmasy as plum pudding. 

The German Revolution of 1848 
brought Louis Prang to America and 
with him the Christmas card. He set 
up business in Roxbury, Mass., in 
1874, and adopted the idea, prevalent 
in England, of securing his designs 
from the best painters of the day, 
awarding as much as $2,000 in prize 
money. That Winslow Homer, J. 
Alden Weir, Thomas Moran, and 
Elihu Vedder contributed to Prang’s 
press, proves that the current “fine” 
artists-designed cards are no news. 
But Victorian taste was not to be 
gainsaid: Prang published his share 
of Greek temples and Greek maid 
ens, cherubic children in nighties, 
and flowers dripping with sentiment 
in gothic type. By the "80s American 
cards were mass produced, merit and 
originality of design disappeared, and 
by the turn of the century nothing 
was left but the bad taste. During 
the boom of the ’20s, however, bet 
ter things were called for, and like 
all demands, this one was met. The 
sky was the limit, and before the 
crash it was not uncommon to find, 
selling from $5 up, the large book 
type of card, colorplate on the cover, 
fancy color illumination within. 


The French 
(Continued from page 15) 
Hyde Park, which reflects with great 
charm his sensitive adjustment to 
the foreign atmosphere of England. 

Later in the season the Museum 
plans to exhibit the remarkable col- 
lection of Modigliani drawings which 
are the property of M. and Mme. 
Brillouin. In the meantime we are 
happy to show in this exhibition 
several of these lenders’ well known 
canvases by the same artist, as well 
as two brilliant Utrillo paintings. 

Contemporary artists represented 
in the exhibition include: Henri 
Matisse, with Pianist and Still Life 
and Seated Nude; Picasso, whose 
early work, Les Soupeurs is lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Pierce Metcalf; 
and Rouault, represented by Christ 
in Profile and Clown. 
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IN KE DECOR 


Porcelain Classics Down 
the Centuries 
he RY type of Chinese ceramic 

4 onthe usual list, and many which 
are not—over one hundred wares in 
li—have been selected by Ralph 
M. Chait for an exhibition giving a 
a Close 
up of rarities to the specialist. Start 
Neolithic and _ prehistoric 


ire tripods and other 


birds-eve view to the layman, 


ing with 
wares, there 

vessels clearly making the case for 
ceramic prototypes for the celebrated 
An Yang 


many frag 


Shang bronzes. From the 
find which 


ments, two 


offered so 
remarkable complete 


vessels are shown. A specimen of 


boeuf glaze. Among the later mono 


chromes of the seventeenth and 


eighteenth century are an _assort 
ment of precious peachblooms, an 
amphora in rose du Barry, a gold 
derived glaze which justifies that 
lady’s fondness for the color, and a 
breath-takingly perfect, aptly named, 
“Raven’s Wing” black vase. A pair 
of egg shell cups, translucent as fog, 
and so light that 
float in water date also 
from K’ang Hsi as does a black haw 


thorn of rare size. For 


wonderfully white 
they will 


those who 
would own an eighteenth century 
porcelain whose beauty is unaffected 
by the fact that it is not unique, 


there is an assortment at moderate 





about it, draws on the past for fur 
ther suggestions. Draperies of Classi 
cal times, lacings of the Renaissance, 
frogs of the eighteenth 
buttons and bows, 


century, 
\rabic garments 
with no fastenings at all are offered 
as inspiration in the historical sec 
tion of the show. Along with these 
are silver pins of the Romans, 
brooches of the mediaeval Irish, jade 
and crystal buckles and pins of the 
Chinese, all of which can be adapted 
today in materials which do not have 
to go to war. 

In a selection of 1942 designs are 
a Clarepotter held together with 
sailor’s knots and self-fabric buttons, 
a coat by Helen Cookman in which 
the self-fabric has been fashioned 
into ‘Turk’s head buttons as durable 


‘ as they are striking, a wedding gown 
, ~~ rices: §$ Soro \ 

, ang, one of the earliest cost. (Prices: $10-$25,000). 
Yueh T'ang, one « - GS ‘fy pe ; by Norman Norell which slips over 
porcellanous wares, is included as Part of Guy Mayer’s Chinese por- the head, is narrowed at the waist 
are some Han pieces and exceptional celain collection, representative of 


examples from An Yang during the 
Six Dynasties when experimenters 
tried an all-over glaze. 


its period, is on sale at Blairman. 
Here, from the Ming, K’ang Hsi and 
Ch’ien 


Lung epochs are famille 


by. a long and graceful belt. Charles 
Cooper, Eta, Sophie Gimbel, Vera 


Maxwell have 


carried out ideas 


= . ' : which are very much to the point. 
The selection of T’ang figures, roses, famille  vertes, blues and I 

lively, varied, always sympathetic to whites, and an assortment of mono Davsiamer Pea for 

Occidentals, will be revisited. From chromes. (Prices: $20-$250). lasts sts omgne . 


Sung times and later nearly every 
period and region is represented. 
Rare‘are a T’ang bowl with a blue 
glaze, the large “Morgan’”’ celadon 
Ming plate rippling like water, a 
tour de force of the glazier’s art. 
Another vivid plate is the only vessel 
of its type known with a sang de 


-_ = 


Dress Fastenings Off the 


Priorities List 


| pac 1941, 8,000 tons of 
metal were used for fastenings 


(some 5,000,000 zippers included). 


This has to stop, and our designers 


PEACHBLOOM 


knew it. 


bottle, 
encircled, of the K’ang Hsi period 
at Ralph Chait’s. 





dragon 


In its newest up-to-the- 


minute exhibition the Museum of 
they 


Costume 


Art shows 
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go 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


INC. 


NEW YORK 


the Custom Trade 

IMI PARZINGER’S newly de 
at his Fifty-Seventh 
Street galleries leans strongly on the 
Chinese for inspiration, is thoroughly 
modern and ingeniously decorative 
in effect. He is accomplished at 
blending lines, colors, and textures 
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: Public Cuction Sale December 3 at 8:15 p.m. 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


From Various Owners Including 
A NOTABLE FRANS HALS 
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FROM THE 2 
‘ Y 
= FRANK D. STOUT COLLECTION 9 
‘ 
; ) The Cardinal Pietro Bembo TITIAN 5 
P Major Buchanan of Arnprior RAEBURN R 
— ») Admiral John Mac Bride ROBERT HUNTER : 
at 6 King George IV LAWRENCE 
1 at 
tures p> Ecstasy of 8S. Augustine VAN DYCK 
onal Cottages in a W ood HOBBEMA 
Dr. Stafford GOYA R 
I Princess Sibylle of Cleve LUCAS CRANACH, The Elder ”, 
The Minuet NICOLAS LANCRET 
Still Life MATISSE 
Mer Demontee a Belle-Isle and Brouillard: Giverny MONET | 
Les Oiliviers a Cagnes and Prunes RENOIR g 
Portrait of Mary Cassatt and Baigneuse (pastels) DEGAS ‘ 
There are also paintings by Sisley, Pissarro, Braque, Bonnard, f 
Picasso and others; and by Cuyp, Tiepolo, van Goyen, Israels; N 
Canaletto, Rondinello with Bellini. 4 
Bronze Statuette—Baigneuse Debout—MAILLOL ic 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS } 
On Exhibition from November 28 5 
PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES + INC : 
| 30 EAST 57TH STREET e NEW YORK . 
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EXHIBITION 


NOTED EXAMPLES OF 


100 FAMOUS WARES 


FROM 3000 B.C. 
THRU THE 19th CENTURY 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58th ST. 
NEW YORK 








BLACK AND WHITE REPRODUCTIONS 


of famous paintings and art subjects are often extremely difficult to re- 
produce and have been a constant source ot argument because of the 
inability of the average commercial photo-engraver to reproduce true 
panchromatic values. We are specialists in this field and our highly 
skilled craftsmen are trained in the art of producing printing plates that 
portray the subject so faithfully that the panchromatic values can be read- 
ily visualized in their true relation to color by the student or lover of art. 


We have been making plates under the constructive criticism of The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, The Art Foundation, Knoedler Art Galleries, and 
other equally-exacting clients, all of whom are completely satisfied with 
our services. Why not put an end to your engraving troubles by permit- 
ting us to take care of your engraving needs, whether for Black & White, 
Ben Day or Full Color Process? We are sure you will be agreeably sur- 
prised and highly pleased with our product. 


Information and advice gladly furnished at no obligation. 


STANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING CORP. 


Photo-Engravers Designers * 
225 West 39th Street, New York 


Color Work a Specialty 
LOngacre 5 - 5370 
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with simple and fruitful effect. Even 
the rich fabrics—which he employs 
interchangibly with felts—are of his 
own design. 

The furniture, much of it the 
white of pale waxed wood, is custom 
made and custom priced. A_ large 
white lacquer nail studded two-door 
cabinet is the most Imposing piece 
in the collection, its clever arrange 
ment of concealed drawers and 
shelves making it useful in almost 
inv room in the house ($4 rom 
here prices range down to a moulded 


I 
plastic lotus-shaped mirror which is 


Waxed oak is 


used for large and small tables and 


1 charmer ($45 


for graceful rectilinear chairs up 
holstered with gay felt cushions. In 
one large table, the designer has 
shown the potentialities of fir wood 
—he has smoothed it down in the 
waxing, but the texture of its deep 





“MAYA” vase decorated by 
Mexican artist Roberto Monte- 
negro for Castleton China. At 
Altman’s. 


ridges is handsome as it is unusual. 
Parzinger is left with smaller ob 
jects too—silver plated candlesticks 
($15) show the close affinity of Ori 
ental and modern Western silhou 
ettes as do his other silver pieces. 
Authentic Chinese ceramics are em- 
ployed in versatile lamps and deco- 
rations. For gifts, don’t overlook his 
leather portfolios or his small and 
inexpensive enamel objects. 


“Fine” Artists Design 
Fine Poreclain 

T’S about time. For years leading 

British painters have, as a matter 
of course, designed for china, but 
Castleton China’s commissioning of 
decorations from top-flight Ameri- 
cans—the original paintings and the 
ware on which they have been re- 
produced are on view at Altman’s— 
is probably the first large scale at- 
tempt of its kind here. With paint- 
ings reproduced before firing on an 
all-American ware of high quality, 


new standards are set for U.S. china 

Probably destined for the greatest 
vogue are service plates bearing elec 
tric impressions by Bemelmans of 
the Metropolitan Opera (six of 
them, and you can imagine what 
he does with Lohengrin), and by 
Vertes who does a lush grape harvest 
and a Spring (painting 


~ 


with a rose 
Richest in a 
more traditional sense is the su 


from a leaf palette 


premely beautiful plaque made from 
Feine’s Wild Flowers while Dali’s 
plaque, Dance of the Flower 
Maidens is high in conversational as 
in decorative value. Vases in the re 
spective styles of Montenegro and 
Milena use large figures as does a 
tray by Schreiber, while a trophy 
bowl embellished with a race scene 
by turf artist Lee Townsend is a 
fine collector's item. Paul Sample, 
with service plates bearing a hunting 
scene, Saalburg from whose prize 
winning patriotic magazine cover a 
plaque was made, Nason with black 
and white landscapes translated to 
China, Elsie Shaver whose service 
plates bearing coy children’s heads 
had better be confined to juvenile 
parties, and Ching Chih Yee who 
contributes designs in the traditional 
Oriental vein, are others who make 
the variety. 

\ll this, Castleton hopes, is only a 
beginning. So do we. Some of the 
designs have been reproduced only 
on single pieces and these run high 

$1,000 each for the Benton and 
the Dali.) Others appear in quan 
tity in second editions, the Vertés 
plates, for example, being as low 
as $84 the dozen. 


AmericanFurniture & Its 
English Prototypes 


OUGLAS CURRY, a name long 
associated with fine antiques, 
has opened a multi-departmented gal 
lery at 53 East 57th Street. Formerly 
a specialist in English furniture, Mr. 
Curry moved to Ridgefield, Connec 
ticut several years ago and turned to 
items of American origin. In his new 
place the two aspects are mingled. 
English pieces ranging from impres- 
sive tables and chests down to inlay 
wood tea-caddies, and in price from 
$50 to thousands, occupy the ground 
story. Above is a floor on which he 
has assembled important American 
mahogany and china. One whole de 
partment is given over to American 
country furniture, mostly of maple 
and some of it extremely rich in 
form and grainings. A desk, very 
beautiful in spite of its utter sim 
plicity, costs as little as $150, while 
less than $15 will buy primitive 
American chairs and $25 a small 
table. Wooden items like spoons, 
boxes, moulds make very handsome 
gifts for collectors of Americana, and 
some of them can be had for less 
than $5. Mr. Curry also hopes to 
offer a full interior decoration ser- 
vice in the near future. 


ART NEWS 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Paintings and Furniture: 
The Fox Collection 


| pos $5 art collection of 
Mrs. William Fox, wife of the 
motion picture magnate, will be 
sold at public auction at Gimbel 
Brothers, through the Kende Gal- 
leries on the 11th floor-, beginning 
November 23. This will probably 
be the largest individual dispersal 
f art since the liquidation of the 
collections of William Randolph 
Hearst and Clarence H. Mackay. 
\ unique feature of this sale is the 
imnouncement by Mrs. Fox that the 
entire proceeds of the auction will 
be paid to her in U. S. War Bonds. 

Many of the paintings were 





ETTY: “Una and the Lion,”’ Fox 


Sale, Kende Galleries. 


bought at public auction from such 
famous collections as that of Claus 
\. Spreckels, the Countess de la 
Beraudiére, Jackson Higgs, R. Wana 
maker, and Kleinberger collections, 
over a period of thirty-five years, by 
Mrs. Fox. There is a large group of 
old masters expertized by such au- 
thorities as Dr. W. Valentiner, Prof. 
Max Friedlander, Dr. W. Bode, 
Prof. G. Gronau, Prof. Hofstede de 
Groot, and others. 

The name of Peter Paul Rubens 
occurs no less than five times in the 
catalogue and that of Van Dyck 
three times. In addition we find the 
following artists: ‘Tintoretto, Gio- 
vanni B. Tiepolo, Carlo Maratti, 
David Teniers, Jan Breughel, Hen- 
rick de Keyser, Murillo, Nicholas 
Maes, Longhi, Van Loo, Greuze, 
Jean Louis Tocque, Drouais, and 
others. In the English eighteenth 
century group are works by Hopp- 
ner, Lawrence, John Opie, Reynolds, 
and Gainsborough. There are several 
primitive portraits and a nineteenth 
century list. 

Individual items of note among 
the paintings are: a Portrait of the 
Painter Jan Wildens by Anthony 
Van Dyck, expertized by Prof. Her- 
man Voss; The Mystic Marriage of 
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St. Catherine by Rubens, illustrated 
in all the leading books on Rubens, 
from the Sedelmeyer Collection; 
I'he Two Apostles—St. Luke and 
St. Mark by Rubens, and The Two 
Apostles: Paul and St. Philip by Van 
Dyck, both of the latter expertized 
by Prof. Hofstede de Groot; The 
Portrait of a Nobleman by Tintoret- 
to, expertized by Prof. August L. 
Mayer; a Family Group by Cor- 
nelius de Vos, from the Kleinberger 
Collection, expertized by Prof. W. 
Bode; and The Mater Purissima by 
Murillo, from the collection of 
George H. Lindsay Holford of Lon 
don. The last mentioned was ex 
hibited at the British Institution in 
1851 and is illustrated in Curtis’s 
authoritative book on Murillo. The 
famous Mrs. Bell by Thomas 
Gainsborough is an outstanding work. 

There are also many groups of 
needlepoint furniture and one of 
the outstanding private collections 
of china, including several pairs of 
Solon vases, decorated Sévres ware, 
Meissen, Minton, Limoges, Worces 
ter, and Royal Doulton. 

Venetian Laces, Aubusson car- 
pets, and famous Oriental Rugs 
come from the Huntington Collec 
tion. There is a fine group of 
Chinese art, and collections of fans, 
Imperial jades, carved coral, and 
semi-precious stones, as well as mod 
ern jewelry. 

The sale will comprise the entire 
contents of Mrs. Fox’s twenty room 
apartment at 270 Park Avenue as 
well as a large part of the furnish 
ings of her three mansions and pri- 
vate theatre at Foxhall. 


Symonds, Schmidlapp 
et al. Furnishings 


ROPERTY collected by the late 

Mrs. Henrietta F. Simonds, prop 
erty of Mrs. Carl J. Schmidlapp of 
New York, together with belongings 
of various other owners will be placed 
on exhibition at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on November 21 prior to 
sale on November 25, 27, and 28. 
(There will be no sale on Thanks 
giving Day.) The group comprises 
period furniture, Georgian and other 
silver, tapestries, paintings, rugs, and 
a diversity of art objects. 


Residence of Francis 
J. Arend 


N THE afternoon of Sunday, 

November 22, the estate of the 
late Francis J. Arend will be placed 
on exhibition at his residence at 813 
Fifth Avenue. The sale itself will be 
held on the premises on November 
24 between 10:30 and 2 P.M. under 
the auspices of the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. This sale offers complete 


KendeGalleries 


of | 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 





EXHIBITION 
and 
UNRESTRICTED AUCTION 
of the Art Collection of 
Mrs. William Fox 
at the Jay Gould Mansion 
47th Street &F Fifth Avenue 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
ITALIAN: 42drea Solario, Tiepolo, Bassano, Cana- 
letto, Tintoretto 


ENGLISH: Ramsay, Beechey, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Landseer, Hoppner, Hogarth, Raeburn 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH: Cornelius de Vos, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, de Keyser, Coypel, Wouwerman, 
Teniers, Lievens, Maes 


FRENCH: 


SPANISH: 8. £. Murillo. Also masters of the 19th 
Century. 


Toquet, Vestier, Pesne, Greuze, Drouats 


EXHIBITION 
at THE GOULD MANSION 


November 23 to November 30, 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Sunday 1 p. m. to 5 p. m. 
he 


UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC AUCTION 


Tuesday, December 1 at 8 p. m. 
Wednesday, December 2 at 8 p. m. 
(admission by card only) 


Illustrated Deluxe Catalogue $1.00 


also: fine needlepoint furniture, silver, jades, jewelry, 
rugs, objets d’art from Foxhall and 270 Park Avenue 
to be on exhibition and sale at Kende Galleries, 
Gimbel Brothers 11th Floor (dates to be announced). 
The entire proceeds from the auctions are to be con- 
verted into War Bonds at the request of Mrs. Fox. 
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RECENT PAINTINGS 


BY 


November 23-December 19 


BIGNOU GALLERY 
32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK | 


~ DURAND-RUEL 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XIX and XX Century 


French Paintings 











NEW YORK PARIS 
12 East 57 Street 37 Avenue de Friedland 


— = Aj 


PICASSO & MIRO 


i 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


SS EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 























TONYING @ CO,, inc 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 
New York 


PEIPING 


5 East 57th Street 


SHANGHAI 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN GREEK e 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL e¢ RENAISSANCE 


JACOB 
eee 


JULIUS LOWY ner 


High Grade Picture Frames 


ROMAN 





Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 
730 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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furniture and furnishings, paintings, 
silver, books, tapestries, and a selec 
tion of Oriental rugs. 


Old Masters & Modern: 
A Painting Sale 


( NE of the most important public 
auction sales of paintings to be 
offered this season will take place at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries on the 
evening of December 3 at 8:15, fol 
lowing exhibition weekdays com 
mencing Saturday, November 28. 
Outstanding in the collection is 
the very important Frans Hals, The 
Reverend Caspar Sibelius, Preacher 


at Deventer, painted in 1637. It 


paintings include landscapes by Van 
Goyen and Cuyp. 

Of unusual interest is the por 
trait of The Cardinal Pietro Bembo 
by ‘Titian—painted about 1539-40 
and one of the few paintings still 
in existence mentioned in the corre- 
spondence of that period. 

One of the Goya works which 
will be remembered from the World’s 
Fair is the portrait of his physician, 
Dr. Stafford. Lucas Cranach, the 
Elder, is represented by a painting 
which represents Princess Sibylle of 
Cleve 

French seventeenth century can- 
vases include The Minuet by Nico- 
las Lancret, as well as works by 
Louis ‘Tocquet and Labille-Guiard. 





FRANS HALS: “The Reverend Caspar Sibelius,” formerly from 
the Borden Collection, in the Frank D. Stout Sale at Parke-Bernet. 


comes from the collection of Frank 
D. Stout, Chicago, and prior to that 
was in the M.C.D. Borden Collec- 
tion. This brilliant painting, executed 
in clear and precise design, was de- 
scribed and illustrated in the Cata- 
logue of the Frans Hals Exhibition 
on the Occasion of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of the City Mu- 
seum of Haarlem, introduction by 
Dr. Gratama, 1937, p. 44, no. 70 
and plate, and also described and 
illustrated in W. R. Valentiner, 
Frans Hals Paintings in America, 
1936, no. 63. 

Other works include a_ grisaille 
study Ecstasy of St. Augustine by 
Van Dyck which was formerly in 
the collection of the Earl of North- 
brook and painted for the altarpiece 
in the Church of St. Augustine, 
Antwerp. Another interesting Dutch 
work is the Hobbema Cottages in 
a Wood authenticated by Hofstede 
de Groot, Bode, and Friedlander. 
Other Dutch seventeenth century 


The French Barbizon school of 
painting is also present. There is a 
Palace Courtyard scene by Canaletto 
and a Tiepolo ceiling, together with 
work by Rondinelli, Lorenzo Lotto, 
and Francesco di Giorgio. 

The modern school is represented 
by a variety of subjects. By Degas 
there are two pastels, a portrait of 
Mary Cassatt, and Bather Before a 
Wooded Background which was for- 
merly in the famous Von Nemés Col- 
lection; there are also two drawings 
by the same artist. Monet is seen in 
one of the famous Belle Isle-en-mer 
and Brouillard-Giverny series. From 
the brush of Renoir come Les Olivi- 
ers a Cagnes and Piunes. There is a 
Still-Life by Matisse; and by Sisley 
—Le Pont de Moret. There are 
also watercolors by Pierre Bomnard, 
Braque, and a Picasso drawing. A 
bronze statuette Baigneuse Debout 
by Méaillol illustrated in Méaillol 
(ed. Galerie d’Estampes), pl. 3. is 
also included. 
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por 
mbo (Continued from page 7) @ Keynoter of the “Artists for Vic DURLACHER Brothers 
9-40 of forums (admission free) at the tory” exhibition at the Museum of 
still Metropolitan Museum on Monday Modern Art (to be the subject of a R. KIRK ASKEW, JR. 
orTe- evenings. ‘The Soviet Union was dis- forthcoming special issue of ART 
cussed on Nov. g. Future subjects News) will be Mayor Fiorello La a 
hich are: China, Nov. 16; Great Britain, Guardia. The opening has been set 6th Annual Exhibition 
tid’s Nov. 23; the United States, Nov. 30. by special design for December 7, 
“ian, anniversary of Pearl Harbor, and of 
the @ Anti-Hitler France is called up ceremonies w: be broadcast. 
ting in etchings by Samuel Chamberlain 7 
le of and Harold C. Geyer shown at Hol- @ Officers of New York’s Federa- DRAW INGS 
land House under the auspices of tion of Modern Painters and Sculp 
can- the French-American Club. The tors for 1942-43 are: President, Sig 
Vico- prints are originals reproduced in mund Menkes; Vice-Presidents, Mark 
. by pictorial volumes published by the Datz, Joseph Stella, Ossip Zadkine; 11 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 
iard. artists. Corresponding Secretary, Maurice 





Sievan; Recording Secretary, Arline 
@ At the Art Gallery of Toronto, Wingate; Treasurer, Dorothy Feigin. 
the sixty-third annual Royal Cana- 
dian Academy exhibit was opened @ For the Museum Library, the 
on November 6 by the Earl of Ath- Springfield Museum opens a mural 





PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Loan Exhibition of Paintings by 


| CEZANNE || ' 


| For the Benefit of 


FIGHTING FRANCE | 
November 18 - December 19 
PARIS LONDON 
21 Rue la Boetie 31 Bruton Street 




















NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES, INC. 





TURE BENGTZ: “Harbor Mariehamm,” included in the retro- 
spective contribution of the Guild of Boston Artists at the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


ae lone, Governor-General of Canada, competition to which artists from 
. and H.R.H. the Princess Alice. The the U. S., Canada, and Mexico are 
al institution was founded in 1880 by _ invited to submit designs no later PA | N | N (5S 
as a former Governor-General, Duke of | than May 24. $4,500 will be paid 
, OG . s a 
Argyll and his wife, H.R.H. the — to the winner of the completed 
aletto SB %s ails : om : 
with Princess Louise. work. Jurors are William Gropper, 
: ._ Henry Varnum Poor, Edward Row 15 EAST 57th STREET. NEW YORK 
otto, e Commercial artist Roland W. an, Forbes Watson, and Margit : 
liemann paints big city life and yao, 
ented pastoral suburban air in pictures ex ” 
Degas hibited at the Westchester Conser- @ For the National War Poster 
uit of vatory of Music at White Plains. Competition, results of which are to 
‘ore a This, the second art show sponsored be exhibited at the Museum of 
is for- by the Conservatory, is open week Modern Art, 2,224 entries from 43 HOWARD . Ol ING 
; Col- days and, by appointment, Sundays. states crowded in under the dead 
Pe ine - > /PTe Tew 
ve @ Max Ernst is the New Orleans a. = + Som wee fee ha GALLERIES 
en in York City. Some 200 selected from 
news. A solo of his pictures and “hb : , : 
n-mer the entire lot, including g prizewin 
F drawings is current at the Arts and ners, will be on view from Novem 
— Crafts Club. The ranking Surrealist Le O] D and MOD] RN 
Olivi- : ' ber 25 through January 3. 
. went South for its opening. ; 
re is a 
Sisley @ “Art of our Allies” is an exhibi ? : PAIN [ INGS 
e are tion series scheduled for the season Boston s Artists . 
inard, at Indianapolis’ John Herron Mu- “PT WAS to the painters’ guilds 
ig. A seum. First edition, now on, views of seventeenth century Holland l East 57th Street 
ebout contemporary British art of the that the founders of the Guild of NEW YORK 
faillol traveling display assembled by the Boston Artists looked with the great- 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 









mural 
etching 


silversmithing 
lithography 
Diploma courses 


Jewelry, commercial art, 
anatomy and perspective, 
Scholarships 

fa ” r 19 
TUustrated Catalog 
2209 Tus Fenway 








JOHN HOVANNES 


SCULPTURE INSTRUCTION 


MODELLING—DIRECT CARVING 
IN WOOD & STONE—ANATOMY 


Instruction in the studio for the beginner 
and advanced student. 


180 East 59 St.. N.Y. C. e PL 5-6123 





ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


R EACH your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 


young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 


arts magazine 


ART news 


ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 


NOTE 


in interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 
tion, upon request to: 


TheART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CURKPURATION 


PUBLISHERS 
136 E. 57 St., New York 





. 
CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in +” aeons States 


. in 19 
339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 












Drawing, painting, sculpture (wood and stone), 


Russe. T. Smita, Head 
BosToON, MASSACHUSETTS 





had little interest in the literary or 
symbolic elements in painting and 
drew the world of 


seldom upon 


imagination hey) found their 


best expression in the painting of 
portraits, of landscapes, and of still 
life, and, perhaps, most character 
istically of all, in depicting the im 
teriors of rooms in which one or 
more figures were represented en 
gaged in some familiar occupation.” 
hus the current exhibition of the 
Guild at the Museum of 


Fine Arts, as stated in the catalogue 


Boston 


foreword. Here the visitor will find 
l'rank characteristic 
wild fowl. Edmund ‘Tarbell, Lilian 
Wescott Hale, Joseph DeCamp, 
and Gertrude Fiske represent the 
portrait painters. Conservative heads 
and animal Bashka 


Paeft and Katharine Lane, sculptors 


Benson with 


studies are by 


American Life 
YPRINGFIELD’S 
J Fine Arts 


Museum of 


stages an American 


show from an entirely new angle, 
calls it “American Life.” For this 


experiment five contemporaries, 
lhomas Benton, Paul Cadmus, John 
Steuart Curry, Fletcher Martin, and 
Mitchell Siporin each contributed 
six works is that each 
of the invited to 
come to Springfield, will give a lec 


he novelty 
irtists was then 


ture on his personal interpretation 
of American life as represented in 
his own pictures in the show. 

Each of the artists represented has 
1 different interpretation of his main 
interest, namely people, varying in 
accordance with their environment. 
experience, and personal character. 
The six paintings by Benton indicate 
his vigorous yet sympathetic por 
trayal of the folk along the Missis 
sippi and in the farming areas of 
Missouri. In the works of John 
Steuart Curry The Tornado and 
The Mississippi through their dy- 
namic power crystallize for us in the 
East scenes unknown of Nature’s 
might and man’s reaction to it. 
With Paul Cadmus the scene 
changes from the rural districts of 
the South and West to lower Man- 
hattan, where the artist depicts the 
less noble aspects of life. Fletcher 
Martin likewise holds a mirror to 
his time but from a different angle, 
using people as the elements of his 
compositions. Of the five artists rep 
resented in the Springfield show, 
Mitchell Siporin contends most 
sharply with our present social struc 
ture. Guerrillas, Night Piece, The 
Homeless, Earthquake and Respite 
all show Siporin’s use of his artistic 
genius as a social weapon. 


Rembrandt & Albany 


OW the dates of Rembrandt’s 
life paralleled developments in 
the early history of Albany, or Bev- 
erwyck as it was then called, is 
pointed out in an exhibition of sev- 
enteenth century Dutch prints at 





the Albany Institute of History and 


Art, current until December 2 
Some of the etchings were lent from 
the collection of Wesleyan Um 
versity 
Henry Hudson came to what 1s 
now Albany in three years 
ifter the birth of Rembrandt. In 
1624, when old Fort Nassau became 


Fort Orange, Rembrandt was start 


1600, 


ing his life as a painter. His earliest 
style changed in 1631, coinciding 


ipproximately with the beginning of 


Kiliean Van Rensselaer’s patroon 
ship in 1631. 
1642, the year of the celebrated 


Night Watch, marked the approxi 
mate beginnings of his second man 
ner and the realization of strength 
ind power. ‘This was also a key year 
in the cultural life of Albany. To 
complete the parallel, in 1664, five 
Rembrandt’s death, 
Stuyvesant surrendered to the Eng- 
lish, English Rule began, and old 
Beverwyck became Albany. 


years before 


ART EDUCATION in America 


NEW YORK CITY: Sponsored by 
the Museum of Modern Art is the 
new Committee on Art in Amer 
ican Education and Society. Or 
ganized by leaders in the field, its 
objectives are both immediate and 
future, its membership will be 
confined to those who will take 
an active role. Mobilization of art 
for codéperation with armed forces 
and civilian defense, exhibitions, 
radio programs, creation of new 
art centers are on its roster. De 
tailed information can be secured 
from Chairman Victor D’Amico, 
Committee on Art in American 
Education and Society, the Mu 
seum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd 
St., New York City. 


NEW YORK CITY: In addition to 
its usual courses in Near Eastern art 
and archaeology, the Iranian Insti 
tute this 
in offering emergency intensive 


year does war service 
courses in such rare but poten 
tially useful languages as Amharic 
(Abyssinian), Hindustani, Kur 
dish, Pushtu, Tamil, Telugu, as 
well as the more pedestrian Ara 
bic, Persian, Russian and Turkish. 
(Fee: $125 semester, day; $75 
semester, evening. ) 


NEW YORK CITY: At the Public 
Library three courses in the dec 
orative arts by painter and theat 
rical designer Simon Lissim. ‘Two 
of the courses will be given free 
of charge to talented children on 
Saturday mornings at the Hudson 
Park Branch and at an uptown 
branch to be announced later. 
The third course, for adults, 
meets Fridays from 6:30 to 8 
p. m. at the Teachers’ Reference 
Room 127 East 58th Street, is also 
free. The adult course is designed 
for art teachers and adults inter- 
ested in art for children. 


NEW YORK CITY: Paul Butlin, 
painter, has opened a school at 
the Van Dyke Studios, 939 
Eighth Ave. 

NEW YORK CITY: Fritz Glarner, 
latest addition to the staff of the 
Master Institute, conducts a course 
in “Concepts of Modern Paint- 
ing.” 

NEW YORK CITY: Stuart Davis 
teaches “Color - Space Composi- 





tion” in his studio Friday evenings 
and Saturday mornings. 


NEW YORK CITY: Cooper Union 
has recently appointed two new 
instructors, George Picken, who 
will conduct painting classes, and 
Erica Hanka 


of show 


Gorecka, designer 
window mannequins 
sculpted out of paper, who will 
teach creative and practical de 


sign. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


of educational 


\ varied series 
events keynotes 
the opening of the new quarters 
of the Division of Education at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
which occupy the entire south side 
of the ground floor. There are 
studios for drawing, painting, mod 
eling, and printmaking with facil 
ities for adult and_ children’s 


classes. 


SAVANNAH, GA.: At the Telfair 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 
instruction is given in newly 
equipped studios by William Mel 
ton Halsey, formerly of the Bos 
ton Museum School. There are 

both for beginners and 

advanced students. (Fees: $4 
monthly for 1 class a week; $7 for 
two; $10 for three.) 


COLORADO SPRINGS: Taking 
the place of George Vander Sluis, 
who has enlisted in the army, the 
Chicago painter Edgar Britten has 
become instructor of design at the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- 
ter. Britten was associated with 
the Chicago WPA and has exe- 
cuted numerous public commis- 
sions under its auspices. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.:  Ex- 
tending its educational activity 
and public service, the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Art has opened 
a new gallery under the direction 
of Joseph Knowles, Chairman of 
its Education Committee. Made 
possible through the generosity of 
Mrs. A. G. Wood, it will serve as 
a Junior Art Center, house classes 
for children of school age, and be 
used for a changing exhibition of 
program. of art for and by chil- 
dren. An educational motion pic- 
ture program is also planned. 
Junior officers of the Center will 
be appointed by the students. 


classes 
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WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. Feb. 
1-15. Three County Show. Open to resi- 
dent artists of Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb 
Counties, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Works due Jan. 26. L. P. Skidmore, Direec- 
tor, 1262 Peachtree St. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art. Mar. (2- 
Apr. it. Maryland Artists tith Annual. 
Open to artists born or residing in Md. All 
mediums. Jury. Entry cards works due 
Feb. 24. Baltimore Museum of Art, Baiti- 
more, Md. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gallery. 
Spring, 1!943. Artists of Western New York 
9th Annual. Open to artists of Western N. Y. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Albright 
Art Gall., Buffalo, N. Y 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C.. Person Hall Art Gal- 
lery. Dec. 6-18. North Carolina Artists 6th 
Annual. Open to residents & former residents 
of N. C. AN mediums. Jury. Entry cards & 
works due Dec. |. John Allcott, Director, 
Person Hall Art Gall., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum of Art. 
May |-June 12. Middle Atlantic Exhibition. 
Open to artists resident or born in Atlantic 
states from Md. to Ga. All mediums. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Mint Museum of Art, Eastover, 
Charlottte, N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL.. Art Institute of Chicago. May 
13-Aug. 22. 22nd International Watercolor 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, drawing & monotype. Jury. 
$1100 in prizes. Entry cards due Mar. : 


works Apr. 8. Art Institute of Chicago, 
Chicago, II. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Brothers. Jan. 30- 
Feb. 20. Swedish-American Art Association 
Exhibit. Open to living Swedish-American 
artists & artists of Swedish deseent. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor, graphic arts & seulp. 
$1 fee. Jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards due 
Jan. 16; works Jan. 26. Mae S. Larsen, 
a 4437 WN. Franciseo Ave., Chi- 
cago, + 


DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts. Dec. 6- 
27. 2nd Texas Print Annual. Open to artists 
who have resided in Texas for | yr. prior to 
exhibition. All print mediums. Jury. Purchase 
prize. Entry cards due Nov. 26: works Dee. |. 
Dallas Print Society, Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall. Dec. 1-28. 
Elmira Artists 10th Annual. Open to residents 
of Elmira, Elmira Hts. & Horseheads. Me- 
diums: painting, sculpture & ceramics. No 
jury. No prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Nov. 25. Mrs. Jeannette M. Diven, Director 
Arnot Art Gali., Elmira, N. Y. : 


FORT WORTH, TEX.. Public Library. Nov - 
Dec. 31. 4th West Texas Art Annual. been 
to artists residing in West Texas. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, pastel, charcoal, prints. No 
jurv. Gash prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 23: 
works Nov. 27. Mary Lake. Sec’y., Ft. Worth 
Ass'n., Public Library, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington Coun 
Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 1-28. (a a 
Valley Artists {th Annual. Open to artists 
residing in Cumberland Valley & to mem- 
bers of armed forces stationed there. Resi- 
dents of Valley serving in armed forces any- 
where within continental borders may send 
ptgs. express collect. All mediums. Jury. 
1S hehe eee conde Guo Rng AF works Jan. 

; . Craft. rector, Wash. Cty. . 
of F. A., Hagerstown, Md. eas 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. Febru- 
ary. Hartford Society of Women Painters 
Annual. Open to women artists living within 
25 miles of Hartford. All mediums. $2 fee 
for non-members. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards & works due Jan. 23. Muriel A'vord, 
See’y., 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
Feb. 1-28. Annual Exhibition of Oils. Open 
to American artists. Medium: oil. $1 fee for 
non-members. Jury. Prize. Mrs. John Kirk, 
Sec’y., 927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, Miss. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
April. 2nd National Watercolor Annual. Open 


to all American artists. Mediums: watercolor, 

gouache, tempera & drawings. Jury. Prize. 

Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. Mrs. John 

en Sec’y., 927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, 
iss. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler’s Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar- 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture. 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Memorial Union. 
Jan. 25-28. Rural Art Annual. Open to rural 
artists living in Wis. All mediums. No jury. 
No prizes. Entry cards & works due Jan. 24. 
John R. Barton, Coll. of Agriculture, Univ. of 
Wis., Madison, Wis. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gallery. 
Feb. 1-27. Muskegon Artists Annual. Open to 
adults within radius of gallery’s influence. 
All mediums. No jury. No prizes. Entry cards 
& works due Jan. 30. Hackley Art Gallery, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
Dec. 2-Jan. 2. 12th Winter Annual. Open to 
all artists. Mediums: oil & watercolor. Entry 
ecards due Nov. 20. Leo Nadon, Director, 349 
W. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American British Art 
Center. Jan. 4-16. Bombshell Artists 2nd 
Annual. Open to members (membership fee $2; 
applications taken until Nov. 22). Mediums: 
painting, sculpture & graphic arts. No jury. 
No prizes. Works due end of Dec. Arthur Silz, 
Exec. See’y., Bombshell Artists Group, 224 
E. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts 
Galleries. Apr. 5-24. National Association 
of Women Artists 5ist Annual. Open to 
members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black 
& white & sculp. Fee: $1 per exhibit. Jury. 
$1500 in prizes. Works due Mar. 29. Miss 
Josephine Droege, Nat'l Ass’n. Women Ar- 
tists, 42 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of 
Design. Jan. 12-26. Soe. of American Etch- 
ers Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
metal plate prints. $2 fee. Entry cards due 
Dee. 11; works Dee. 18. Jury. Prizes. John T. 
Arms, Director, {083 Fifth Ave.. New 
York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of 
Design. Mar. 24-Apr. 14. American Water- 
color Society 76th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Fee for non- 
members 50c per picture. Jury. Cash prizes 
& medal. Works due Mar. 15 (at 3 E. 89th 
St.) Exhibition See’y., Nat'l. Acad. of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of De- 
sign. Feb. 17-Mar. 9. National Academy of 
Design 117th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Works due Jan. 29. Mediums: painting & 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. National Academy 
of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Vendome Galleries. Dec. 
7-Jan. 4. Christmas & 7th Anniversary Exhi- 
bitions. Open to all artists. Work will be 
viewed until Dec. 3. Nominal fee. Joseph Buz- 
zelli, 23 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 


NORFOLK, VA., Norfolk Museum of Arts & 
Sciences. Jan. 10-31. Irene Leache Memorial 
Art Annual. Open to artists of Va., including 
those | temporarily elsewhere. Medium: 
oil. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 
17; works Dee. 28. Mrs. F. W. Curd, 724 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center. 
Apr. 10-May 15. 5th Annual Regional Show. 
Open to artists & former residents of W. Va., 
Ohio, Va. & Pa. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 28; works 
Apr. |. Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, 317 
9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Pennsylvania Acad. 
of Fine Arts. Jan. 25-Feb. 28. 138th An- 
nual of Painting & Sculpture. Open to liv- 


ing American artists. Mediums: oil & sculp- 
ture. Jury. $6,000 in purchase prizes. Also 
eash prizes & medals. Entry cards due Dec. 
30; works Jan. 4. Joseph T. Fraser, SJr., 
See’y., Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Plastic Club. Jan. 12- 
26. Watercolor Annual. Open to members. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Jury. Entr 
ecards & works due Jan. 6. Mrs. Josep 
Ewing, Chairman, 247 S. Camac, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Plastic Ciub. Mar. 
10-30. O11 Annual. Open to members. Me- 
diums: oi! & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due Mar. 4 works. Mrs. Joseph Ewing, 
Chairman, 247 S. Camac, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Galleries. Feb. 
ti-Mar. i1. Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
33rd Annual. Open to members. All mediums. 
Jury. $2000 in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. {1; 
works Jan. 20. Earl Crawford, Sec’y., 222 
Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Feb. 28-Mar. 28. 60th Annual. Open to 
living American artists. Mediums: oil, water- 
color & pastel. Jury. Entry cards due Feb. 6; 
works Feb. 13. Bernice Breck, See’y., Itt 
High St., Portland, Me. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |., Providence Art Club. 
Mar. 2-14. Providence Watercolor Club. 47th 
Annual. Open to members. Mediums: water- 
color, paste! & print. Jury. Entries due Feb. 
20. Henry J. Peck, Pres., 673 Main St., 
Warren, R. |. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., St. Louis Artists Guild. Dec. 
3-Jan. 1. (2th Annual Exhibition. Open to 
artists residing within 50 miles of St. 
Louis. $1 fee for non-members. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, batik, weaving, pottery, 
leather work & wood carving. Jury. St. 
Louis Artists Guild, 812 Union Bivd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. Mar. 9-Apr. 4. Print & Draw- 
ing Annual. Open to all American artists. 
Mediums: prints & drawings. Jury. Prizes. 
gee Francisco Mus. of Art, San Francisco, 
al. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL., Civic Auditorum. Jan. 
31-Feb. 15. (4th State Wide Annual. Open 
to artists living or wating in Cal. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor & pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
eards due Jan. 22; works Jan. 23. Santa Cruz 
Art League, 99°B”’ Pilkington Ave., Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts. 
Feb. 7-28. Springfield Art League Annual. 
Open to members (membership fee $3). All 
mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Jan. 26; works Jan. 28. Helen Knox, Sec’y., 
129 Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute. Jan. 31-Mar. 2. Artists of Utica & 
Central N. Y. 6th Annual. Open to artists 
living within 100 miles of Utica. All mediums. 
No jury. Entry cards & works due Jan. 18. A. 
J. Derbyshire, 318 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Jan. 
15-Feb. 14. Society of Washington Artists 
52nd Annual. Open to members, & to artists 
of District of Columbia. Md. & Va. Mediums: 
oil & seulpture. $1 fee for non-members. 
Jury. Prizes. Garnet Jex, Sec’y., 6010—20th 
St., N. Arlington, Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Jan. 
21-Feb. 14. Washington Society of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors & Gravers Annual. Open 
te American artists or artists living in U.S. 
All mediums. $1 fee. Jury. No prizes. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 15; works Jan. 16. Mary 
Elizabeth King, 1518—28th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. Jan. 
1-31. 8th Annual New Year Show. Open 
to residents & former residents of O., Pa., 
Va. & W. Va. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Dee. 12. Secretary, Butler Art 
Inst., Youngstown, 0. 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


DESIGN COMPETITION: Museum of Modern 
Art offers $500 in prizes for original designs 
& objects to be used in therapy for disabled 
soldiers & sailors. Open to all artists & de- 
signers. Closing date Dee. 1. For suggestions 
write Armed Services Program, Mus. of Mod- 
ern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 


MURAL COMPETITION: $4500 award for 
mural design in oil medium for Springfield, 
Mass., Museum of Fine Arts Library. Open 
to artists resident in Canada, Mexico & U. S. 
Closing date May 24, 1943. For further in- 
formation, write Frederick B. Robinson, Di- 
rector, Mus. of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: $1120 in cash prizes for 
sculptures in Ivory soap. Advanced amateur, 
senior, junior & group classifications. Com- 
petition closes May 15, 1943. National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 80 E. tith St., New 
York, N. Y. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Golden Age of 
Russian Icons, to Dec. 20. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., LaQuinta Gall.: 
Ancient Chinese Ptgs., to Nov. 30. 

Univ. of N. M.: Gina Knee, to Nov. 27. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Municipal Mus.: Ptgs. of 
Baltimore Annual, to Nov. 30. 

Mus. of Art: Artists Union of Baltimore Annual, 
te Nov. 29. Contrasts in Impressionism, to 
ees. >. Geissbuhler, drawings & sculp., to 

ec. 31. 

Waiters Gall.: Art of Etruria; 19th Century 
History Pictures, to Nov. 30. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: Watercolors 
& Enamels, to Nov. 25. Rickey; Phillips; 
Barritt, Nov. 29-Dec. 16. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Mus. of F. A.: Women 
Ptrs., to Nov. 30. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND., Indiana Univ.: (9th 
Century French Ptg., to Dee. 8. 

BOSTON, MASS., Grace Horne Gall.: John 
Whorf; Janet Folsom, to Dee. 5. 

Inst. of Mod. Art: Objects by Modern Artisans, 
Nov. 23-Dec. 24. 


NOVEMBER 15-30, 1942 


Mus. of F. A.: Guild of Coston Artists Retro- 
spective, to Nov. 29. 

BOZEMAN, MONT., Univ. of Mont.: Estelle 
Stinehfield, to Nov. 30. 

BURLINGTON, VT., Fleming Mus.: Cambridge 
School of Art, to Nov. 30. 

BUTTE, MONT., Art Center: Montana Art, to 
Nov. 30. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Fogg Mus.: Chinese 
Objets d’Art; Picasso, to Nov. 30. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Person Hall Gall.: 19th 
& 20th Century French, to Nov. 30. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.. Mint Mus.: Contemp. 
Americans, to Nov. 30. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Amer. Ptg. & 
Seulp. Annual; Grant Wood, to Dee. 10. 

Arts Club: Mexican Ptrs., to Nov. 30. 

Chicago Gall. Ass'n: S. Friend; Derk Smith; 
F. Myers, to Nov. 30. 

S. Side Community Art Center: Richmond 
Barthé, to Nov. 30. 

CINCINNATI, O., Art Mus.: Diana Tapestries, 
from Nov. 19. Modern Ptgs., to Nov. 30. 

Betty Brown Gall.: Herman Wessel, to Nov. 28. 


CLEVELAND, 0O., Mus. of Art: Art in Aus- 
tralia, to Nov. 30. Severance Collec., to Feb. 


14. 

COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall of F. A.: History of 
Modern Posters, to Nov. 30. 

CONCORD, N. H., State Lib.: Walter B. Swan, 
to Nov. 28. 

COSHOCTON, 0., Johnson - Humrickhouse 
Mus.: Army Illustrators, to Nov. 22. 

DAVENPORT, IA., Municipal Art Gall.: Quad- 
City Artists Annual, to Nov. 30. 

DAYTON, 0., Art Inst.: Ohio Watercolor 
Show; Contemp. Art of Western Hemisphere, 
to Dee. |. 

DELAWARE, 0., Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: Eugene 
McFarland, to Nov. 28. 

DENVER, O., Art Mus.: Amer. Figure Ptg.; 
D. Parshall; Old Masters, to Nov. 30. 

DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Michigan Art- 
ists Annual, to Dee. 20. 

EASTHAMPTON, MASS., Williston Acad.: 
Gutsav Wolf, to Dec. 16. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Gal!.: Through the 
American Landscape, to Nov. 30. 











C Ahistmas CC ands 


ARE WORKS OF ART 


AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP | 
| 


These greetings will impart to 
your holiday good wishes the 
flavor ot good taste, and the 
quality ot a friendship remem- 
bered with esteem. [hese cards 
are authentic reproductions of 
paintings by such tamous artists 
as Rockwell Kent, John Steuart 
Curry, Adolf Dehn, Lauren 
Ford, |. |. Lankes, Dale Nich- 
ols, and R. W. Woiceske. 


Price 5c to 25¢ Each 


a 



























FOR THE MEN IN UNIFORM 
A box of 12 beautiful 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


trom original vaintings by 


MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Send a pox ot these 
cards to the man in 
Service. it’s the per- 
fect solution ot his 
Christmas card prob 
lem ... These are 
H just the greetings 
t he'll want to send 
to his friends. 


Complete Assortment 


#7 25 








per Box 


AVAILABLE AT THE BETTER 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
AND BOOK SHOPS 





PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 












PRINTERS OF Ns 


and other fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ART NEWS 






37 

















WATERCOLORS BY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


O'HARA 
WHORF 
SPEIGHT 
PALMER 
BENSON 
HASSAM 
LUKS 





HOMER 
WYANT 
MARTIN 
LAFARGE 
WEIR 










TWACHTMAN 
SARGENT 






and others 
Until November 30 


MILCH Saisie 
Jose de Creeft 


108 W. 57 St., N.Y. 
Opening Tuesday, November 17 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 EAST S7TH STREET 







































OILS and WATER COLORS 


FRANCES DAUTION 
ANNA CONZANI 


Through November 23rd 


VENDOME ART GALLERIES 
23 WEST 56TH 








PAINTINGS OF THE SEA 


ALPHONSE J. 


SHELTON 


NOV. 17-NOV. 28 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
Hotel Gotham, 5th Ave. & 55th St. N. Y 





PAINTINGS 


CHANNING HARE 
KLEEMANN 





LILIENFELD|. 
GALLERIE S|| 


Old & Modern Masters 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 











2 a See a oe 
EXHIBITION AND SALE 
OF PAINTINGS 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF 


MR. & MRS. Q. A. SHAW McKEAN 
THROUGH NOV. 287, 


WAKEFIELD GALLERY 
64 EAST 55th STREET. N. Y. 













ANTIQUE 


CHINESE PORCELAINS 


And Objects of Art 


BLAIRMAN GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., Marion Cty. Art Center 


Currier & Ives Prints, to Nov. 22. Tapestry 
Exhib., Nov. 22-Jan. |. 
FITCHBURG, MASS., Art Center: Amer 


Prints, te Nov. 29. Architecture by Carl Koch, 
to Dee. |. 
FLINT, MICH., tast. of Arts: Art of Near 


East, Nov. 19-Dee. 13. 
GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Public Mus.: 
Northeastern Wis. Annual, to Nov. 25 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Phil 
Dike, to Nov. 30. 

GREENWICH, CONN., Soc. of Artists: Mem- 
bers Autumn Annual, to Nov. 23. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Amer. Ptgs. from Revolution to Civil War, 
Nov. 24-Dee. 31. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Meinhard Gall.: 
Shelton, to Dee. 5. 

Mus. of F. A.: Texas General, to Nov. 22 
Amer. Ptgs. & Prints, Nov. 29-Dee. 22 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Mus.: Contemp. 
British Ptgs.; Laurent, sculp., to Dec. 13 

ITHACA, N. Y., Van Rensselaer Gall.: Latin 
Amer. Ptg., to Dec. 3 

Willard Straight Hall: Olaf Brauner, Nov. 22- 
Dec. 19. 

LAWRENCE, KAN., Thayer Mus 
ean Artists, to Nov. 30 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Amer. Contemp. Gall 
Mervin jules, to Dee. 3. 

County Mus.: Ernest Van Leyden, to Nov. 30. 
Erich Remarque Collec., Nov. 20-Dee. 31. 
Foundation of Western Art: Today in Calif. Art, 

to Nov. 28. 
Stendahi Gall.: Patricia Cunningham, to Nov. 2!. 


Woman's Coll.: 


Alphonse 


New Mexi- 


Univ. of So. Cal.: Soc. for Sanity in Art, to 
Nov. 30. 

Vigeveno Gall.: Christmas Exhib., Nov. 2!- 
Dec. 31 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: Amer. 
Portraits; Kathe Kollwitz, prints, to Nov. 30. 

MASSILLON, 0., Museum: Local Artists An- 
nual. to Nov. 30. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Gall.: Kay Finch 
ceramics, to Nov. 27. Art of Armed Forces. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 20. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Art Inst.: Arts of West- 
ern Civilization, Nov. 20-Dec. |. 

Layton Gall.: Ann Krasnan, to Nov. 30 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Local 
Artists Annual, to Nov. 29 

MONTCLAIR. N. J., Art Mus.: N. J. 
Anrual, to Nov. 29. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Mus. of F. A.: Ala- 
bama Art League, to Nov. 30 

MONTREAL, QUE., Mus. of F. A.: Contemp. 


State 


Arts Soc. Annual; Muhistock; Eveleigh, to 
Nov. 30. 

NEWARK, N. J., Art Club: Van Deerirg 
Perrine, to Nov. 30. 

Artists of Today: Wm. Hughes, to Nov. 21! 
Maurice King, Nov. 23-Dee. 5. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Public Lib.: Reyna 


Youngerman, Nov. 18-27. A. Burgess, Nov. 28- 
Dec. 8 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.. Arts & Crafts Club: 
Max Ernst, to Nov. 27. 


NORFOLK. VA., Mus. of Arts: Greta Matson, 
to Nov. 22. 


NORMAL, ILL., State Normal Univ.: The 
American Scene, to Nov. 22. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.. WPA Art Center: 
oaaten Posters; Okla. Artists Ass'n, to Nov. 


OLD ALBUQUERQUE N. M., 
Helmuth Navmer, to Dec. 6. 
OMAHA, NEB.: Joslyn Memorial: 
Watercolor Exhib., to Nov. 30. 


La Placita: 


Interrat’l 





OSHKOSH, WIS., Public Mus.: Leland Curtis, 
to Nev. 30. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Pa. Acad. of F. A.: 
Philadelphia Watercolor & Print Annual; Pa. 
Soc. of Miniature Ptrs. Annual, to Nov. 29. 

Plastic Club: Small Oils & Crafts, to Nov. 30. 

Philip Ragan Gall.: ‘‘Reaction to War, te 
Nov. 30. 

Woodmere Gall.: Daniel Garber, to Nov. 22. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: Thorne 
Amer. Miniature Rooms; Western Pa. Artists, 
te Dee. 2 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Mus.: Elea- 
nor Sarborn, to Nov. 30. 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Art Mus.: 
Libby, Nov. 22-Dec. 20. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Art Mus.: 50th Anniver- 
sary Exhib., te Dee. 31. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Art Club: Art Club 
Annual, to Nov. 22. Gladys Wilkins, Nov. 24- 
Dec. 6 

R. 1. School of Design Mus.: Frerch Art of 
19th & 20th Centuries, to Nov. 30 

RACINE, WIS., Wustum Mus.: Gerrit Sinclair, 
to Nov. 30 

RICHMOND, VA., Va. Mus. of F. A.: Wilden- 
haim Ceramics, to Nov. 23. H. Fitzgerald; 
Will Barnet, to Nov. 29. Visual & Non-Visual 
Art, Nov. 29-Dec. 18. 

ST. LOUIS. MO., City Art Mus.: Missouri 
Annual; Puppets; Italian Prints; Camouflage 
for Civilian Defense, to Nov. 30. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Gall.: Portraits of 
Twin City People, to Nov. 30. 

Univ. Gall.: Amer. Sculptors, to Nov. 24. Stage 
Design, to Nov. 30. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., Fine Arts Gall.: Art Guild 
Annual, to Dec. 31. J. Knowles; L. Bonnet, 
Contemp. Latin-Amer. Art, to Dec. 13. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., de Young Mus.: Mod- 
ern Primitives, to Nov. 30. Jean Charlot, from 
Nov. 20. 

Palace of Legion of Honor: Puccinelli; Canadian 
War Posters; Masters Drawings, from Nov. 17 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Mus. of Art: Early 
Amer. Ptgs.; Charlotte Berend, to Nov. 30. 
SIOUX CITY, IA., Art Center: Civilian De- 
fense Show, to Nov. 30. 


Francis 


SO. HADLEY, MASS., Mt. Holyoke Coll.: 
Contemp. Amer. Watercolors, to Nov. 22. 
Oriental Art, Nov. 25-Dec. 16. 


Smith Gall.: Folk Costumes & Textiles; Chinese 
Objects. to Nov. 22. 

SPRINGFIELD. MO.. Art Mus.: Kirch; Sorby; 
Faulkner, to Nov. 29. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Mus. of F. A.: United War 
Fund Exposition, to Nov. 30. 

TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: Ameri- 
eans; Adah Robinson; Y. & C. Sheppard, 
drawings & sculp., to Nov. 30. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst.: 
Contemp. Artists; Lynn O'Hara; Amer. 
Prints. to Nov. 30 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: 
ists Guild of Wash... to Dec. 6. 

Whyte Gall.: Jack Berman, to Nov. 30. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gall.: 
cores Federation of Art Annual, Nov. 20- 

ec. 5. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Westchester Conserv. 
of Music: Roland Tiemann, to Nov. 30. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
Delaware Annual to Dee. 5. 

WORCESTER, MASS., Art Mus.: Van Gogh, 
to Nov. 29. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.. Butler Art Inst.: Hobson 
Pittman. to Nov. 22. E. Warrer, to Dec. 13. 

ZANESVILLE. O., Art Inst.: John Rood. sculp.; 
Pan Amer. Arts & Crafts, to Nov. 30. 


Art- 


NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 Werner; Pine, to Dee. 15 
Allison, 32 E. 57 Geo. Bellows, to Nov. 2/ 
American-British, 44 W. 56 
Wyatt; Watercolor Annual, to Nov. 2! 
Cooley; Audubon Artists Anrual, 
Nov.23-Dec. 5 
Amer. Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 
Catharine Wolfe Art Club Annual, to Nov. 30 
Argent, 42 W. 57 
Van Dyke; Freyman, sketches, to Nov. 28 
Artists, 32 W. 55 M. Lekakis. Nov. 17-30 
Assoc. Ameg,, 711 Fifth....P. Bacon, to Nov. 2! 
Dorothy Varian, Nov.23-Dec. I! 
Avery Lib., Columbia Univ. 
Architectural Rendering, to Dec. 2 
Babcock, 38 E. 57.....Jaime Carret, to Nov. 28 
Barzansky, 800 Madison..Rothbort, to Nov. 28 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 
19th Century French, to Nov. 2! 
R. Rubin, Nov. 23-Dee. 12 
Brooklyn Museum..Hogarth Prints, to Dec. 13 
Inventions for Victory, to Jan. 3 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57. Hommage to Rodin. to Dec. 5 
Chait, 24 E. 58....Famous Wares, to Nov. 30 
Cley Club, 4 W. 8..Bodkin, seulp., to Nov. 30 
Columbia Univ. Hall..Hans Mueller, to Nov. 27 
Contemp. Arts, 106 E. 57...Quiney; 
Thanksgiving Ptgs. for War Bonds, to Nov. 26 
Cooper Union, Cooper Sq. 
Primary Colors in Decor. Art, to Jan. (6 
Coord. Council Fr. Relief Soc., 451 Madison 
Loo Collec. Chinese Art, Nov. 17-Dec. 12 
Dalva, 44 E. 57 
18th Century French Furniture, to Nov. 30 
Downtown, 43 E. 51. Rainey Bennett, to Nov. 2! 
Steig, Woodearvings.......... Nov. 24-Dec. 19 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
Eilshemius, Nov. 23-Dec. 12 
Durtacher Bros., ti E. 57 
Old Master Drawings, to Dec. 5 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57....Detwiller, to Nov. 30 
Eighth St., 33 W. 8 
Bronx Artists Guild, to Nov. 30 
Eimer & Amend, 49 E. 34 
Physician’s Art & Hobby Show, to Dec. 18 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 
Americans; Barse Miller, to Nov. 30 
French, 51 E. 57.Freneh Modern Art, to Dec. 3! 
Gall. of Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
Simon Lissim, to Dec. 24 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 


Alphonse Shelton, Nov. {7-28 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
John Sitton, Nov. 17-28 


Hovsep Pushman, Nov. 24-Dec. 5 
Gordon Grant, Nov. 24-Dec. {2 

Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth 
{8th & {9th Century Prints, to Nov. 30 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57.Channing Hare, to Dee. 12 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57....Teng Chiu, to Nov. 21 
Francis Colburn, Nov. 23-Dec. 12 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth....... Group. to Nov. 28 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57.French Masters, to Nov. 21! 
Franz Rederer, Nov. 21-Dee. 12 
Macbeth, {1 E. 57....Jean Slusser, to Nov. 28 
T. Chambers, Nov. 23-Dec. 12 


Marquié, 15 W. 57.. 
Matisse, 41 E. 57.. 
Metropolitan Museum 
1 Remember That, to Dec. 3! 

Ancient Gems, Nov, 23-Jan. 15 

Midtown, 605 Madison.. Binford, to Nov. 28 


, Group, to Jan. | 
ieee Lam, Nov. 17-Dec. 5 


Milch, 108 W. 57 
Selected Ptgs. by Amer. Artists, to Nov. 28 
Morton, 108 W. 57...... Tompkins, to Nov. 27 


Mus. of Living Art, 100 Wash. Sq. 
Alice Mason, to Dee. 5 
Mus. of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 
Tehelitchew; Flannagan, sculp., to Nov. 29 
Art of Fighting China, to Nov. 26 
Nat'l War Posters,, Nov. 25-Jan. 3 
Mus. of Science & Industry, Rockefeller Center 
Musicians Art Annual, Nov. 25-Dec. 7 
Nat’! Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Graphic Art & Architecture Annual, to Nov. 29 
Newman, 66 W. 55....Xmas Show, to Dec. 19 
N. Y. Hist. Soe., 170 Central Pk. W. 
Allied Artists of America, to Nov. 29 
N. Y. Artists of Century Ago, to Nov. 30 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., Fifth at 42 
Horse Show in Prints; Amer. Landscape 
Prints, to Dec. 31 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., 10—7th Ave. S. 
Simon Lissim, decor. art, to Nov. 28 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57 
Unity in Diversity, to Nov. 28 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54....Group, to Dee. 31 
115 Bedford St......... Thos. Fisher, to Jan. 9 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57..Jose de Creeft, to Dec. {1 
Pen & Brush Club, 16 E. 10 
Members; Malvina Hoffman, sculp., to Nov. 29 
Perls, 32 E. 58...... Fred. Haucke, to Nov. 28 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58.Hetero Ptrs., to Nov. 2! 
Leon Smith, Nov. 23-Dec. 12 
Puma, 108 W. 57...Puma, drawings, to Dec. 5 
Rehn, 683 Fifth....... Varnum Poor, to Dec. 5 
Rosenberg, 
Hartley; Weber; Rattner, to Nov. 28 
Cézanne, Nov. 18-Deec. 19 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57.. A. Levin, to Nov. 28 
Schaeffer & Brandt, 61 E. 57 
Rubens, Nov. 24-Dec. 19 
Sehneider-Gabriel, 69 E. 57.Canedo, to Dec. 5 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57...... Botkin, to Nov. 27 
Se 8 eee Group, to Nov. 28 
Staten Island Inst. of Arts 
S. |. Art Assn., to Nov. 28 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
Countess Zichy Master-Class, to Nov. 21 
kh SS SRA William Glackens, to Dee. 6 
Thanrhauser, 165 E. 62....Freneh, to Nov. 30 
Valentine, 55 E. 57..Picasso; Miro, to Nov. 30 
Vendome, 23 W. 56 
Conzani; Daution, to Nov. 23 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55.McKean Collec., to Nov. 28 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Cats: scu'p. & prints, to Nov. 28 
Whitney Mus., 10 W. 8 
Provincial Americans, to Nov. 19 
Contemp. Amer. Annual, Nov. 24-Jan. 6 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64...... Corot, to Dee. 12 
Willard, 32 E. 57....Morris Graves, to Nov. 28 


LAM 


EXHIBITION 
NOV. 17-DEC. 5 









Pierre Matisse 


41 EAST 57TH STREET 





‘JAIME E. CARRET || 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
Paintings 
Nov. 16-28 


_BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 
= _ 38 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


BINFORD 


through Nov. 28 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 





SUBWAY in 


TERRA COTTA NAT WERNER 
pastes GERI PINE = 


(MRS. NAT WERNER) 


CANEDO 


Nov. 16 to Nov. 28 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 


-—ARGENT 


GALLERY 
26 W. 8 ST. NOV. 15 thru DEC. 6 





Gertrude 
FREYMAN 
ANIMAL NOV. 16 

SKETCHES NOV. 28 


42 W. 57 GALLERY Ww. ¥. C. 








XRKKKRKRAEKK LD meorica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St... New York 












DOWNTOWN O 


WILLIAM 
STEIG 


Nov. 24- Dec. 19 


1 43 East Sist S$t.————— New York < 
Printed by WNU, N. Y. 
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(Both Donors and Recipients Sell You 


@ WHY ART NEWS IS 
THE PERFECT GIFT 


4 ( ere 1s What Shey Say in Sheir Own Words: 


“Giving ART NEWS is one of the happiest inspirations | had in a long time. It was inexpensive, 
it saved time shopping, and it was in good taste. And it was, most of all, thoroughly enjoyed.” 
MR. R. R. E., Chicago, Ill. 


“It is a wonderful magazine, and | am certainly grateful to the thoughtful friend who introduced 
me to such a wealth of information on art.’’ MRS. J. L. A., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


“It was grand to be able to take care of so many names on my gift list so easily, so inexpensively, 
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exemplary.” 


your fine magazine.” 


and still with the assurance that | am sending something so worth while.” 


MRS. K. V. B., Tulsa, Okla. 


“| think it is only fair to tell you how much pleasure the gift subscription to ART NEWS has 
brought me. The colorplates are superb, and the manner in which you handle exhibitions is 


MR. C. L. McQ., San Francisco, Cal. 


“A great satisfaction, in these busy days, to be able to send such a beautiful and worthwhile 
gift with so little effort and expense. And | know that no gift could bring more pleasure than 


MR. F. S. R., New York City 


“lam already looking forward to the next issue, with its beautiful colorplates and all the inter- 


esting news items which will keep me up to the minute on the art field.” 


Miss F. B. H., Atlanta, Ga. 


Vhen You Give a Year of Art Nlews— 


YOU are giving a well-suited gift. To 
young and old, to the student or the 
connoisseur, to the man or woman 
who just loves beautiful things, to 
close relative or friendly acquaintance, 
America’s leading art magazine is 
a tribute to the taste of both donor 
and recipient. 


YOU are giving a timely, appropriate 
gift. In these days of war and turmoil, 
the quiet delight in art you can give, 
through the beautiful pages and color 
reproductions of ART NEWS, is a 
pleasure that cannot be duplicated. 


YOU are giving a generous gift. 
Twenty magnificent issues, each with 
its fascinating text and illustrations 
plus the superb full-page colorplates 
for which ART NEWS is famous. 


Reduced 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 
















(lowest in our history) 


One Gift Subscription: ONLY 


$3.75 


Each Additional Gift Subscription 


ONLY $3.25 
(THE REGULAR ANNUAL RATE IS $4.50) 


| We will send the first copy in a bright holiday 
package, as well as the card announcing the 
gift in your name, both in time for Christmas. | 





Renewal of your own subscription may be 
| included, regardless of expiration date. If you 
| wish, you may pay after January 1, 1943. 

* seated * 


| 





YOU are giving the most beautiful 
greeting-card in America along with 
the coming year of ART NEWS. This 
card (illustrated in colors on the back 
cover), which will announce your gift 
of ART NEWS, inscribed by us with 
your name, is a painting by the Dutch 
master Jan Beerstraaten. 


YOU are giving a unique, lasting gift. 
ART NEWS, you as a subscriber know, 
is different from other magazines 
because it is saved by its readers—not 
only through the year, but for a long 
time afterward, always to be re-read. 


YOU are giving a money-saving, time- 
saving gift. Sparing you shopping ef- 
fort, ART NEWS also now offers you 
this year the lowest Christmas rates in 
its history (even though the prices of 
most things are up!) 


At the reduced rates for this wartime Christmas 


—send your Gift Orders today!—Pay after Jan. | 
THE ART FOUNDATION ~- 136 East 57th Street . New York 
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